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LORD ROTHCHILDS’ SHIRE STALLION, A PRIZE WINNER AT THE BIGSHOWS 


HIS five-year-old Shire stallion was one of the Engiisli horses exhibited last fall at the. Kansas City Poyal and the Chicago 


i International, At the latter exposition he was awafded second prize in his class. He was bred and owned at that time by 
Lord Rothchilds. He is a good type of the English Shire—blocky with large flat bone and plenty of “feather” on the legs, 


He was purchased by an Illinois horseman and will be used for,breeding purposes. The splendid lines of this animal will appeal par- 
tienlarly to breéders in such states as Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, etc, where draft horses are given so much consideration. 
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OUR SPECIAL 


that a Carey Roof lasts 
as long as the Building Stands. 


6 Riri ONE ROOF is enough, providing it is Carey’s, has been demon 
strated to the complete satisfaction of Geo. H. Harper, of Morgans. 
ville, Genesee Co., New York. Recently, Mr. Harper paid this written 


. tribute to 


CAREY’S "cocxr" ROOFING 


“I am pleased to state that I Seis neti 4,000 
years azo a4 applied sameon miil, residence and 


uare feet of Carey's Roofing sixteen 
rn. I applied a large portion over 


shingles and it proved very satisfactory. The mill was destroyed by heavy winds last 
winter , an toda 


, but the roofing on the house and barn are in as good condition t 


y as when 


Iappliedit, I consider your roofing to be the best on the market and I take pleasure 
in recommending its _ to my neighbors and friends.” 


bewaly” ta tow rs ineaualiy tala to flat or steep surfaces. Will not rust, rot, meltor 
Is Mo, ‘ontains no tar or paper, The Carey Patent Lap permanently 
ng neat, everlasting, weather-proof joints, 
Write for eee sample, illustrated booklet and prices, 


THE, PHILIP CAREY CO., 25 Wayne Ave.. CINCINNATI, O 
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Balance paid on long and 





You secure a ponuine JONES 5 Ton $45.0 
Wagon Scale, all steel trussed levers, brass com- 
plete beam without loose weights, beam box 
platform 34x 8 ft., for pit or w - ig B warranted 


nat all defects an 


agai persogalty ranteed, 
perpen. Send me postal for my new plan and free eareiculare 
the Freight. Drawer 23 A Binghamton, N, Y. 








he “Hay Baler 


hich is in @ clasa by iteelf, 


Address only JO 3 He Pays 
Ww. 














HARV ESTER cuts and throws tn 
Man on harvester or windrows, 
an and horse cuts 6 withacorn. - 
Man an Price #15, Cireulars Hea, | 


showing Harvester wor 


NEW PROCESS MFG. CO,, Sa . Kansas 


FILL THE SILO 





ith modern Cutters and Blowers, 
They omnes salty, speed . and con- 
venience. ex cauaive sve, patented features, 


Elevate # .. one into any silo. ot 


8! Also 
rriers, Silos, Horse and Dog Po 1 alee oa ae 
gure Spreaders. Write for chien. 


HARDER MFG. CO,, Box 13, Cobleskiil, M. Y,. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


£ An Automatic Take-up 
Hi Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
4: A Continuous Open 








Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
» Ladder, Selected Tank 
. Pine 2 in. before dress- 
© ing. Guaranteed Work- 
. ’ manship. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILO COO. 
Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


MANUAL OF 


Corn Judging 


Archibald Dixon Shamel 
The advanced methods of c ju 
the available information on this sybj 
corporated in this work. It is a, ‘help roe 
to farmers interested in improvement of 
corn schoo's, — farmers’ Le ce ne ite 
ot 3 of ears oO} ea 
pe ag a * yp Setrabl ble ears. contrasted 





so ph 


undesirable, and kernels, In addition the bom 
ecards us in the corn states are given. | 5x7 
ANCHOR noc ccc ccc eccccccccecceerecreseesrssenceseeetes $0.59 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
349 Lafayette St. Marquette Bldg 
Now York - Chicago 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERPISERS on Editorial Page. | 
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Door Freat, An Easy | 
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najep to Tyer 
getting down in Ly dst tirsno: Po 
Inches hig 


Ainted onic iy veot fo oa oe 
We Paatt ae ck build & 
genes wer Press, > ry 








,' bay HAY 


The Gem Full Circle Steel Baler o 
feed opening, power head getting phn 
ing pressure oat of a light team, quick return 
lunger, allowing two charges to each circle, and 
ke device which relieves any jerk from the re- 
bound. Easiest for men and horses and bales 
most. Our press weighs 2,600 pounds, some others 
only 1,500, Such light presses require constant re- 
pairs. We cavayee or more in first cost and 
moroevery yearin repairs, Send usa po: Troe copy of 
for prices, 5 days’ free trial plan and a freé copy oe: 
Established 1867 our new “Baler Book.” 


5 ee 
———————_— a 


Quincy, ILL 


(£9 ERTEL Co. 





Hardiest and best yield- 
ing winter wheat on all 
soils. Always plump and 
ood color. The very 
est possible milling 


Fultz 
Wheat 


| wheat. Our seed pure and graded for sowing 


Also Mammoth 
ity Timothy Seed. 
Write, 


THE O, C. SHEPARD CO., 7 F St, MEDINA, OHIO. 


HAY PRESSES 
The HENDRICKS 


dress will earn its 
cost In one — seagon. 
A postal with your 
name and addregs on 
the back will bring 
® you our free Catalog 
and perce. 

D._B, HENDRICKS _& CO —s 

Tenbroeck Avenue, 33 Kingston N.Y. 


hite Rye, and extra qual- 
Samples and circulars. 








Be Sure to Say "ues | Saw Your Ady 


In this journal. Our ,advertisers like to 
know which paper they get the most 
orders from. 
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CROP REPORTS 
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| moderate development, 
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Farmers. Watching. the Potato Crop: 


Eaeh week finds the potato crop 
that much nearer the harvest period, 
and with the uncertainties of August 
weather growers are rather anxious. 
As noted in American Agriculturist 
the outlook for the main 
erop of potatoes is fair as a whole. As 
then pointed oyt the season is late,. 
and this fact may have much to do 
with ultimate crop. yield, 


thrifty, although smaller than usuat 
owing to the lateness of th® season. A 
correspondent at Eagle Bridge re- 
ports the smallest acreage in potatoes 
there for 20 years: Acreage about 
the same as last year at Dalton, Liv- 
ingston county. Condition of crop 
promising. In Allegany, potatoes ge- 
ing reasepably well with no blight up 
to early August, one correspondent 
gaying the vines never looked better. 
Pianting was very late in Steuben 


-AvdiMilescounty and the growth small, accord- 


finds top growth rather vigorous-em@-ry,¢ to correspondents at Corning and 


promising, although some advices 
have within the past few days reached 
us to the effect that the leaves are 
somewhat yellow in parts of the im- 
portant Wisconsin potato belt. 

The crop, as a@ whole, is making 
but an ex- 
tended season is needed in order to 
bring the tubers to full maturity. 
The thing most to be dreaded now is 
late blight. Careful inquiry just. com- 
pleted by this journal reyeals very 
little evidence of blight, yet eonditions 


| in some important potato sections are 
favorable to this unhappy visitor. In 


a number of instances our:.correspond- 
ents report the development of 
blight in early varieties, but so far 
very little in late potatoes. Temper- 
atures have been reasonably high, but 
distribution of rainfall uneven. 

In portions of the middle and east- 
ern states there is more or less com- 
plaint of drouth. On the other hand 
in the very important potato terri- 
tory of Aroostook county, Me, exces 
sive moisture and lack of sunshine 
has caused apprehension, with feara 
that blight may set in in earnest be- 
fore the close of August. 

Referring to the heavy potatoe grow- 
ing section of Wisconsin, B. M. 
Vaughan, one of the leading growers 
of Woed county, writes this jour- 
nal that the crop is fully three 
weeks later than an average, and 
some blight had’ appeared by the first 
week in August, Dry, cold weather 
in the spring followed by wet, cold 
weather later in summer left the 
vines looking yellow and some blight 
apparent in many fields. Crop is 
late in Kent county, Mich. No in- 
crease in acreage over last year. Plant 
in fair condition and bugs have been 
very troublesome. No sign of blight 
up to early August and vines ap- 
peared healthy and vigorous. 

Reports from Ohio indicate con- 
siderable blight in early varieties of 
potatoes, while late are healthy 
appearance, although a fortnight be- 
hind their usual growth at this time 
of the year. Some complaint that 
while tops show a vigorous. growth 
the vines have not set as many tubers 
as usual, 

The crop seems to be somewhat 
uneyqh in New York, one of the 
foremost producers of potatoes. Re- 
ports from some of our correspond- 
ents indicate that the plamts. are 
Weedy owing to the scarcity of help. 
Vines, as a rule, however, are thrifty 
and with an extended season should 
yield well, providing bligh: Goes not 
overtake the crop. 

More or less blight, particularly in 
varieties has developed in 
One correspondent of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in Portage county 
estimates not over 25% of a erop of 
early potatoes, but writes that late 
varieties planted early seem healthy, 
although small. The June plantings 
are clean and doing well, but will 
need a late fall. Potatoes are indif- 
ferent and in some instances @ fail- 
ure in Ashtabula county owing to the 
unfavorable season, A correspondent 
in Richland county under date of 


Ohio. 


* August 5 writes that blight is showing 


up in the town of Colebrook and it 
appears the crop will be cut a half 
because of lack of sufficient time to 
mature.. Blight is the general com- 
plaint of growers in‘ that section. 

In Washington county; N Y, where 
potatoes are quite a crop, no blight 
up to the first week in August. Vines 


~ - 


AazTIA CFrADMOrrrawp itr ‘ » 


in 


Wallace; the plant seems to be do- 
ing reasonably well with no blight 
up to the second week in August with 
the possible exception of some early 


varieties, Outlook about normal. in 
Onondaga county, but fields very 
weedy because of lack Of help. This 


may lessen the crop to a considerable 
extent, Ground is wet and conditions 
favorable for blight; warm, bright 
weather wanted. 


Opening of Season in New Hay 


Beyond some interesting details 
there is very little to add to what 
American Agriculturist said a week 
ago regarding the hay crop. The late- 
ness of the season, has meant a drag- 
ging harvest period, but the first week 
in August found most of the grass cut, 
cured -and secured in stack or mow. 
Interesting letters reaching this office 
the past few days confirm the earlier 
reports and indicate” a reasonably 
good rate of yield with exception of 
clover, which is generally light. Cut- 
ting of prairie hay is still under way 
in such central states as Indiana, al- 
though the season is well along. 
Prices for the new crop of hay are 
not yet established, but we present 
our readers with such quotations as 
we have been able to secure. 

The correspondent of American Agri- 
culturist in Moultrie’county, Ill, says* 
the crop averages 1% tons per acre 
and the price $8 to $9 per ton out of 
the efild and $12 on the market, to 
be delivered later out of the stack. 
In Livingston county one letter says 
the hay is making 2% to 3 tons to 
the acre. Dealers are paying $10 for 
good hay baled and, delivered at 
Greenup; Il;;~ THis nets the farmer 
about $8. 

Clover was badly damaged in Shia- 
Wwasseé county, Mich, and little has 
been sold thus far. No price estab- 
lished for new'hay. Farmers expect- 
ing high figures, but crop will not be 
in condition to.ship béfore- September 
1. Oats and wheat a light crop. 
The Iowa crop is moderate and, 
course, enormous in the aggregate. 

A reasonably good crop of hay has 
been secured in Ohio, and the market 
is. not yet fully established. A cor- 
respondent of American Agriculturist 
writing from Wooster, Wayne county, 
in about the center of the state, says 
the hay crop is a surprise in that 
section, running much heavier than 
expected and ‘fine in quality. The 
market price at Wooster opened at 
$8 per ton. Hay almost all timothy 
with very little clover. At Hicksville, 
Defiance county, hay two tons te the 
acre, Quality good, present price $8. 
Crop heavy at Payne, Paulding eoun- 
ty. Some fields running as large as 
three tons to the acre. No price yet 
named. At Belevue opening price $8 
to $10 in the barn. More or less hay 
damaged by rain. At Fremont, San- 
dusky ‘county, mostly timothy, yield 
1% tons to the acre, no price yet es- 
tablished. 

The best crop of hay ever secured, 
writes a correspondent at Middlesex, 
Yates eounty, N Y¥. He piaces the 
yield up to 1% tons per acre and 
fully % No 1 timothy. No price yet 
named. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’! 
fertilizer. They enrich the earta. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN PEAR CULTURE the Bosc has increasing market value, as a 


tree it is a poor grower. It is improved by 


Soils Adapted to the Pear---Locating and Laying Out the Orchard---Varieties Worth Consideration 
‘ é top-working upon Anjou or Kieffer, when 
---Some of the Difficulties Encountered and How to Overcome Them---A Promising Future it makes a larger, better and more pro- 
for the Right Men---Time and How to Pick---Proper Way to Grade and Pack---High Prices ductive tree. In top-working the Kieffer 
Obtained for First Class Fruit---Hints as te Success from a Practical Grower and Expert it is important to cut away but a small 


This is the tenth of the series of articles by Duchess and Anjou. The be Conte and portion of the top at a time in the process of 
George T. Powell, embodying his experiences in 
practical fruit growing. Other articles hereto- Kieffer are grown largely in the south. The >Udding or grafting, as neither the tree or 
the grafts will do well where severe cutting 


Cee ee ee espe Kieffer is in great favor with canners, who 

arm, Nove " ; 2, Es shing an apple “ 

orchard, Noversper. 36. 1906; & Grading and pack- have sold them in millions of cans as Bart- ©f the tree is practiced. Standard trees should 
ng select fru ecember . ; 4, anting F 2 f 

the apple orchard, February 8, 1906; & Cherries /etts, thereby making a large demand for be started with low heads, 2 feet from the 
for home and market, February 24, 1906; 6, Mod- this variety. ground, and the top branches well cut out, as 
ern methods in spraying, Marc . > #, Cur- ~ me y 0 

Sallie te & bosdichit tauren "aren, get ak. 2404s THE LOCATION OF AN ORCHARD most varieties incline to tall growth. The 
8, Seasonable hints about strawberries, June 9, should, if possible, be: somewhat elevated, ‘Standard requires, aside from this, but little 
annual pruning. 


1906; 9, Management of the peach orchard, Febr 
ruary 9, 1907. There is one mere article to com- with good, natural drainage. The pear will 


plete this series.—[Editor. not do well in low, wet ground. Standard Dwarf trees should be planted 16 feet 
HE pear, like the peach, is limited in yarijeties should be planted 25 feet apart each part each way and receive annual pruning. 
the area over which the finest kinds way, excepting the Anjou, which should have They should be headed within a foot of the 
may be grown. This is confined to 930 feet, it making a large spreading tree. sround. They require high tillage and lib- 


the eastern states and to the Pacific While there are a large number of varieties, ¢ra! fertilizing, and unless these can be 
coast. The middle west and the many of which are excellent and of fine qual- siven, the standards will produce the best 
soutnern states cannot grow the best varie- ity, there are but few that are of value com- results. 
ties. Pear blight is the chief and great’ mercially, for the reason that they are not BLIGHT IS THE ONE GREAT DRAWBACK 
trouble in the culture of this fruit, and in well known. The great demand is for the to pear culture. It is periodical, and in a 
many sections the tree, on this account, can- Bartlett. It is not only a pear of high quality, short time it will destroy the best orchards. 


not be grown. This is particularly true in but it is generally known, which makes it in The disease starts with the blossoms and is 
the middle west and southern states, while large demand; hence, the Bartlett sells quick- ‘spread through the agency of bees and other 
in the northwest the climate is too severe ly in any quantity and in all markets, while insects, which distribute the disease by the 
for the tree. other equally good kinds are slower of sale. pollen carried from the affected trees. The 
The soil best adapted to the pear is a clay The Bartlett requires five years of growth wood is affected through the blossom and 
or clay loam. Light, dry soils are not suit- before it begins to bear; Seckel six years; termina! buds, when with the foliage, when it 
able. The two types of tfees are standards Anjou seven years; and the Kieffer three to turns black, the disease extending down- 
and dwarfs. The standards are budded on four years. The Bose is one of the very ward to other branches, until in many in- 
pear seedlings and make large trees, while choice varieties not widely grown. It is stances the entire tree is involved. The 
the dwarfs are budded on the quince, a stock as fine in every way as the Bartlett, and only treatment known, is to cut back se- 
which is of slow growth, making the tree many like it better. “It comes at a later verely well below all affected parts, and dis- 
small in size and also slower in its growth. season, is growing in favor, and is now one’ infect by spraying with bordeaux. Many 
The value of pears up to 1890 had always of the standard market varieties. While trees have been saved by this treatment, but 
been high. From 1862 to 1875 when the disease is violent 
prices were far beyond those of z "298i and the entire tree is in- 
any other fruit. Bartletts, dur- volved, it should be taken out, 
ing that time,-sold as high as root and branch, and burned. 
$25 a barrel, and at Orchard The pear needs liberal ferti- 
farm we have sold the entire lizing, but not with nitrogenous 
crop for $18 per barrel at the manures. The trees that are 
“ ' packing house, the buyer pay- making too luxurious growth 
ing all shipping expenses. are more susceptible to blight 


These prices so stimulated The insects that are most in- 
the planting of pear or jurions are codling moth, San 
chards that they were extended Jose scale and the Psylla. The 
to many sections where the latter has swept over New 
eonditions were not well England, New York and New 
adapted, with the result that Jersey. The orchards of the 
large quantities of inferior Hudson river district have 
fruit began to flood the mar- been largely destroyed by the 
ket, and prices went down in Psylla, and new trees will have 
some instances as low as 75 to be set. One pound of whale 
eents a barrel. oil soap in seven gallons water 

One of the best pear set- will destroy the Psylla, but a 


tions of our country is in Mas- powerful pump must be used. 
sachusetts surrounding Boston The future promises remu- 
and Worcester. The soil and nerative prices for the culture 
climatic conditions there are of the pear. Blight is making 
particularly good, and long serious inroads upon the or- 


after the holidays fine pears me chards of the Pacific coast, 
may be found on the mar- GRADING AND PACKING FANCY PEARS FOR MARKET which will curtail production 


ket from this section. The from that section, while a 
This is known as the half box or California package. It is one of the good, foreign market has been 


Hudson river district pro- most useful packages for fancy pears. The pears are carefully graded 
duces excellent Bartletts, Seck- and wrapped in paper, as shown. The best grade, A, will require 50 developed through the work of 
els and Bose, which ripen early, pears to fill a box; while grade B will take 70. When properly packed, the department of agriculture, 
while western New York sup- three of these boxes are placed Ee ao as-here shown, and abe soney which will call for larger pro- 
plies a later market with addi- ee ee oe Ses details edt chaloes pag ogy ae duction. California pears are 
tional yarieties in Lawrence, George T. Powell. The fruit shown above was grown on Orchard farm. ‘he finest that are found 
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“ the rate of $13.50 per barrel. 


(4) 


upon the market. The box package is so 
much better, and the fruit is so well packed 
that the trade is seeking California pears in 
preference to those grown in the east. To 
hold their market the eastern growers will 
be obliged to produce better fruit and to 
pack it in much more attractive manner. 
Both Bose and Anjou pears grown at Orz- 
chard farm have been successfully shipped to 
Glasgow, Scotland. These varieties were top- 
worked upon Kieffer stock, and they have 
made strong, excellent trees. They were lib- 
erally fertilized with stable manure the win- 


“ter previous, and the soil frequently tilled up 


to July, when crimson and red clover seed 
was sown, the plants of which were 15 inchcs 
Lefore winter. 

Notwithstanding a very dry season, the 
pears were large and of the finest quality. 
The clover plowed under in the early spring 
helped to conserve the moisture and thus to 
make large fruit. The pears were picked 
when they would cleave readily without 
breaking the stems. 

METHODS OF PICKING AND PACKING 

Pears with broken stems are refuced in 
value. Watch~pickers closely, and see that 
they do not break the stems. If;the pears do 
not cleave readily they are left on the trees, 
as they are not sufficiently matured, and they 
will increase in size by being left. In pick- 
ing it is necessary to go oven.the trees at 
least three times. 

The fruit is handled in the orchard very 
carefully in bushel crates. Carelessness In 
emptying the baskets may break many stems. 
From the crates the pears are graded into 
three grades, A, B and C, each grade going 
into boxes on the packing table. Grades A 
and B are wrapped in paper and packed in 
what is known in the market as a half box, 
a California package, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, holding 20 pounds. 

Of grade A 50, and 70 of grade B will fill 
a box. Three of these boxes are eked into 
a strong crate. They can be shipped to any 
home or foreign market. This package is an 
expensive one. costing, freight included, 90 
cents. It pays, however, to use it, for it in- 
sures the delivery of the fruit in perfect con- 
dition. There is no value in growing and 
wrapping fine fruit if it is bruised and in- 
jured in transportation. Buyers of such 
fruit will, not take it at any price if bruised, 
however fancy it may have been when packed. 

Grade A has sold readily in Glasgow at 
The same value 
has been received at Thanksgiving time in 
the New York market. Grade C is smaller, 
but all perfect fruit, atid is packed in bar- 
rels. 

For the eastern grower the prospect for 
pear culture is most favorable. He has the 
best markets at his door, and-can reach 
steamers in a few hours and get the fruit 
in the foreign markets in the best possible 
condition. His great need is:better culture, 
the production of finer fruit, better handling 
and packing, all of which calls for more 
skilful methods. More intensive culture, 
whether upon a large or small acreage, is 
the keynote of the successful pear grower 
of the future. 

Oats may in some instances be profitably 
used as a nurse crop by sowing a less quan- 
tity of the seed than is usual and then cutting 
the oats for hay as soon as in head. 


Sheep Require Sait—This should be sup- 
plied at regular intervals. By scattering it 
around sprouts and stumps and over noxious 
weeds, sheep will clean up the untidy portions 
of the farm. 


~ 


FARM AND ORCHARD. 


_acutter. The next best arrangement to own- 


COST OF FILLING THE SILO 

Filling the silo is a question of 
annual interest among farmers. Iu this 
connection an interesting bulletin, 292, 
from the department of agriculture, 
brings out well established facts. The 
figures given are based on visits to 31 farms 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, where silos have 
been in popular use for many years. 

The data show a range of cost of making 
one ton silage of 46 cents to 86 cents. On 
farm. No 1, the cost for a ton of silage was: 
for labor 21 cents, teams 12, twine 3, fuel 2, 
for engine hire 8 cents. On farm No 31, the 
cost per ton of silage was: for labor 45 cents, 
for teams 20, for twine 4, fuel 5, engine hire 





WAGON FOR HAULING CORN FOR SILO 


12 cents. The question at once arises, why 
can some farmers fill their silos at.a. cost of 
46 cents a ton, while it costs others 86 cents? 

Frequently the higher cost is due to un- 
avoidable causes, such as long haul, lodged 
and tangled corn, and accidents to machin- 
ery. In many cases, however, it results from 
poor arrangement of help. The best method 
is that in which the working foree is the 
most evenly balanced, where all are working 
continually. The scheme where all are. work- 
ing and no one is hindered by the others is 
the most economical. 


BEST TIME TO CUT CORN 
A few years ago it was thought necessary 
to make the silage when the corn was in 
an inmature state in order to keep it. This 
made a sour silage with a strong, pungent 
odor. The consensus of opinion, according 
to this bulletin, now favors letting the corn 
be until the grain is fully matured. - im ordi- 
nary seasons there is a period lasting but a 
few days in which the corn ears are ripe and 
the leaves and stalks are green. This is the 
ideal time for putting in the silo. If the corn 
matures beyond this stage, water should be 
added to the cut material at filling time, to 
prevent fire-fang. 


CUTTING BY HAND VS MACHINE 

The cost of getting corn in the machine is 
about the same as when it is cut by hand 
and laid in small bunches on the ground. 
However, there is a considerable saving of 


‘time in handling bundles rather than loose 


stalks. It takes nearly twice as long to un- 
load the same quantity of loose corn as when 
in bundles. Hauling green corn is very tire 
some work and every effort should be exerted 
to avoid unnecessary lifting. 

The chief objection to the machine. with 
blower elevator is that it takes so much power 
to run it. But it is interesting to note that 
blower machines were used by the five men 
having the lowest cost per ton of silage. 
Where carrier elevators were used, it cost 65 
cents a ton to fill the silo, while it cost 
those with the blower elevators 61 cents. On 
the other hand, a carrier, unless covered on 
top and fitted with a return trough under- 
neath, is very untidy, especially in windy 
weather. In one place there was a litter 6 
inches deep about the silo that had blown 
out of the carrier. This difficulty is obviated 
by the use of a machine with blower attach- 
ment. Many farmers know too. well an early 
1rost or spell of hot, dry weather may so 
affect the crop that it is necessary to fill the 
silo several days before the usual time. For 
this reason it is well for a farmer to own a 
cutter and engine, especially if enough silage 
is cut each year to warrant this outlay. It 
‘'s usually easier to hire an engine than it is 


ing an outfit individually, is for two or three 
farmers of a neighborhood to buy the neces- 
sary machinery.in partnership. On three of 
the farms investigated by the department of 
agriculture, silage machinery was owned co- 
operatively. At filling time, each man fur- 
nished two laborers and one team, while the 
other silos were filled. By varying the seed- 
ing time in the spring, they were abie to coa- 
trol the time of harvesting so that all three 
got their silos filled with corn in good con- 
dition. 


HARVESTING CORN FOR THE SILO 
DR GHURGE A. BILLINGS, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA 

Many people make the mistake of cutting 
corn too green for silage. At this stage there 
is a larger percentage of water, and the silage 
when taken.out has a large amount of acid, 
less Starch and sugar, and hence is less nu* 
tritious Corn planted in drills with stalks 8 
to 10 inches apart will mature a good propor- 
tion of ears. Harvesting should not begin 
uutil the ears are passing the stage 
and begin to glaze. Uniless:the season is ex- 
ceptionally dry the staiks and leaves will re- 
main green, but too mature or dry corn is 
more liable to mold. 

This may be fouad in spots, around the 
sides or more generally over the silo, where- 
ever the air has gained access to cause the 
fungous growth. This condition may be im- 
proved by tramping the material carefully in 
the silo, adding water by. sprinkling with a 
hose, or if this is not available, direct a 
stream of water into the blower or elevator, 
sufficient to saturate the cut fodder. This 
moisture assists the material to settle and 
acts as a seal to keep out the air. 

There should be labor and teams encugh to 
keep the cutter running steadily. Nothing is 
gained by cutting a large amount of corn be- 
forehand, hauling and piling near the machine 
to be handled over again. Aimi{to harvest it 
the least expense a ton. This will be accom- 
plished as follows: If hand-cutting is prac- 
ticed, cut and hand directly to the man load- 
ing, not throwing on the ground in bundles, 
which will require an extra handling. Let 
each load come to the table of the machine 
in turn, handing the corn directly to the 
feeder. If the corn is long. and heavy, an 
extra man is needed on the tatle to assist. 

Power should be ample, and in proportion 
to the size of the cutter. The blower is re- 
placing the elevator machine, economizing 
space and largely doing away with the stop- 
ping of an entire crew to repair the elevator. 
If the corn is heavy and the stalk large, cut- 
ting in %-inch to 1-inch_pieces will have the 
tendency to partially shred the stalk, and 
there ‘will be no butts refused by the animals. 
The material in the silo should be kept level 
and well trampled, especially around the sides 
of the silo, and it pays-to have sufficient help 
for this work. Where considerable silage is 
put up, it pays to have a corn harvester and 
binder, which economizes hand labor. 





Prefers Mulch System—My idea is-:10t to 
cultivate orchards, for I have had the best 
success with the mulch system: Apples grown 
that way brought me a silver medal at the 
St Louis exposition and also rewarded me with 
the highest prices in the market. Treés given 


Nitrogen from Green Manures which is not 
utilized for crops on sandy soils-is carried 
away in the drainage. At any rate, a large 
part of it is. For this reason, sandy soils to 
be enriched by green manuring must be 
cropped at the same time, to receive the 
maximum benefit. 
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HOW A SOUTHERNER RAISES PRIZE CORN 


{In issue of March 23 this journal printed 
a list of prize winners in the corn division of 
the Orange Judd grain growers’ contest. It 
was' there shown that A. J. Tindal of Claren- 
don county, S C, scored the greatest num- 
ber of points of all contestants and secured 
the phenomenal yield of 182 bushels corn per 
acre. Herewith Prof Thomas Shaw gives de- 
tails as to Mr Tindal’s methods in raising this 
wonderful crop.—Editor. ] 

The acre of corn grown by Mr Tindal pro- 


duced a remarkable yield. It made him the 
winner of a $100 prize: .The corn was grown 
on land possessed of a cash value of $30 per 
acre. The soil, rather low and naturally wet, 
was humus in its composition, at least, to a 
considerable extent, chocolate in color and 
was underlaid at a depth of about two feet 
by mixed gravel and pipe clay of a non-re- 
ceptive character. iq 

The soil was naturally enriched by wash- 
ing from the. surrounding soil and had also 
been highly fertilized during the three pre- 
vious years. It had in it one open and som2 
branch drains that were covered. In 1903 
600 pounds of guano, with a composition of 
4.8.4, gave a return of 1827 pounds of seed 
cotton. In 1904, 600 pounds of 4.8.4 guano and 
60° pounds nitrate of soda gave 132 bushels 
corn and 9 bushels cowpeas. In 1905, 600 
pounds guano, 100 pounds nitrate of soda and 
30 pounds nitrate of potash gave a yield of 
3912 pounds of seed cotton. 

PLANTING THE CORN 

On April 5, 1906, the ground was plowed 
to the depth of 14 inches and the same day 
was cross-plowed and subsoiled to the depth 
of 20 inches, using a 10-inch turning plow, 


and the subsoil plow run in -every furrow 
was homemade. Immediately after, the 
same day, a spring-tooth harrow was run 


over the acre to the depth of,three inches, 
and also a smoothing harrow. On April 16 
it was similarly harrowed and the harrow 
was at once followed by a smoothing har- 
row. On May 7 it was harrowed precisely in 
the same way as on April 16. 

The fertilizer applied was as follows: 600 


HANDLING FIELD AND SILAGE CORN 


pounds of complete special guano con- 
taining 4% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid and 
4% potash; 500 pounds cottonseed meal with 
a composition of 7, 1% and 1.; 500 pounds 
Peruvian guano with a composition Of 8.8.5 
and 2.; and 400 pounds nitrate of soda with 
18% of ammonia. The first three fertilizers 
were applied in a shovel furrow on May 7, at 
the time of the planting of the corn, and the 
fourth was given as a top-dressing on June 15. 
One man with mule and plow opened the fur- 
rows and three men applied the dressing by 
hand. The cost of the fertilizers before ap- 
plication was $52.45 for the acre. 

The variety planted was the Marlboro Pro- 
lific, grown by the owner, who in 1900 in- 
troduced the variety into the neighborhood. 
The seed was planted in rows that were made 
with the shovel. The kernels were buried 
three inches deep in a well-prepared soil, and 
one inch apart in the line of the row. The 
rows were 33 inches distant and 28 quarts of 
seed were used, the germination of which was 
considered perfect. The weather was dry 
until June 10, and was then over wet. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Expenditures were: 








Interest on land at 6% ...... Ne eae $1.80 
Gost of plowing . sess cee cece Piwce oe 5.00 
Cost of harrowing .......... thes 1.00 
Other labor in preparing land ........ 1.00 
Ae eee 32.45 
Cost of applying fertilizers .......... 1.00 
Se WEE OI kro sb nledw 0-y-4 hes 06% .50 
See ae 2.50 
 &£ 2. 2. eee eee 1.50 
Cost Of RAPVOUUIRE «2 ons c cesccdwosess 9.80 
-. 
Receipts were: 
182 bushels corn at $2 ............$364.Q0 
eee ereee.- GE GOs dis. sos 64 oo Xs o o's 18.00 
4100 pounds fodder at $20 p ton . 41.00 
Total receipts .........ccc000.0- 8423.00 
Pe I «650 a. Fig 6.0 BAe eae ae 


THE CARE OF THE CORN 


On May 16 a weeder was run over the corn 
to the depth of two inches. It was cultivated 


valued at 50 cents per bushel 
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May 22 and June 2 with 16-inch sweepstrun- 
ning .to the depth of about one inch. On 
May 30 the crop was thinned by hand to the 
distance of four to six inches between the 
plants and weeds were removed. One day with 
three men was occupied in the hand work. 
HARVESTING THE CROP 

On August 27 the tops were cut off and the 
fodder stripped from the ear down. On 
November 30 the crop was harvested by 
plucking the ears. The same day the stubs 
of the stalks were cut by hand and shredded. 
The yield of the corn was 182 bushels, giv- 
ing an average of 86% corn to cob. 


COMMENTS ON THE CROP 


The profit of $366.45 seems large, indeed, 
from one acre of land, but it will be noticed 
that in reaching it the entire crop is valued 
at $2 per bushel on the assumption that it 
will all make seed. For that purpose 48 bush- 
els had been sold when the manual was filled 
out in the autumn of 1906. The fodder, which, 
I understand, means the tops and leaves, fs 
valued at $20 per ton. 

To a northern man this seems a very large 
valuation. But suppose the entire crop fs 
for feeding 
and the straw and fodder together at $5 per 
ton. These should be worth the figures 
named in any part of the United States, the 
net profit from the acre would still be $44.45, 
or considerably more than the land is worth. 
In my judgment, the state of South Caro- 
lina should give Mr Tindal a medal for what 
he has done. His achievement is simply won- 
derful, and the lessons from it are many. 
They include the following:\ 

He has brought into bold relief the wisdom 
of keeping land in a high state of fertilization, 
as in 1903, 4 and 5 he got good returns from 
high fertilization. 

He has demonstrated the great value of 
deep and thorough cultivation in southera 
soils when preparing them, and of pulverizing 
finely before planting. 

He has shown that a farmer must not be 
afraid to put on a little hand labor when 
growing crops that will be benefited by it. 

He has made it clear that to obtain maxi 
mum yields of corn the stand must not be 
thin or irregular. His crop was grown more 
closely than corn is usually grown, but, of 
eourse, on some soils it may be necessary to 
plant somewhat more distant. 

He has shown that in the south a farmer 
may apply fertilizer that costs him more thaa 
his land is worth, and yet may get a good re- 
turn for the investment. 

He has demonstrated that a southern 
farmer may make enormous, profits from 
growing seed corn. 

Finally, he has shown that in these United 
States we are only in the a b c of possible 
production of grains. 

Profits on Truck Crops—I have been 
largely interested in trucking for 15 years 
and think there is no land in eastern North 
Carolina better adapted to all kinds of truck 
crops than that in this section. There is a 
variety of soil, light, sub-clay, black lands, 
etc. These lands are very fine for potatoes, 


cabbage, beans, strawberries, etc. After the 

truck is shipped the same lands yield a large 

FILLING THE SILO FOR FALL AND WINTER FEED eras at bay, core, pens, “ete, The secent 

. The value of silage as an economical and most valuable source of feed for dairy cattle has crop usually more than pays for the fer 
een well established. More and more farmers are utilizing the silo each’ season. It is by diese ‘used. in raisiag the truck ‘crop. f 


far the most valuable feed on the farm and is practically indispensable on well-equipped 
dairy farms. The outfit shown above is that of the New Jersey experiment station, where 
much valuable work is being done along dairv lines. The source of power for running the 
cutter and blower is a gasoline engine, which gives very great satisfaction. The article in 
this issue by Dr George A. Billings on harvesting and cutting corn for the silo is timely and 
valuable. Progressive farmers will be interested in his methods outlined. 


realized a profit of $350 an acre on cabbage 
and potatoes, including second crop follow- 
ing on same acreage in same season.—f J. 
W. Grainger. Lenoir County. N C 
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Practical Methods of Budding 





There are numerous styles of bud- 
but only’ 


the one in the most 
common use will 
be described here. 
Budding is one of 
the most economi- 
cal forms of artifi- 
cial reproduction, 
and each year 
witnesses its more 
general use. Some 
nurseymen go so 
far as to use it as 
a substitute for 
CUTTING THE BUD all modes of graft- 
ing, save whip grafting, in the prop- 
agation of the dwarf pear. Budding 
is economical in the amount of wood 
used from which to take buds. In 
this method, a single bud does the 
work of two or three or more upon 
the scion used in grafting. But while 
it is economical of wood, it is ex- 
pensive in the use of stocks, a seedling 
being required for each tree, while, 
with the piece-roois system of graft- 
ing, two, three, or more stocks can 
be made from a single seedling. 

The operation of budding is simple, 
and can. be done.with great speed by 
expert budders. The expense of the 
operation is, 


ding, 





therefore, not more than, 


FRUITS 





PREPARING STOCK FOR BUD 


surface is entirely in contact with the 


peeled body of the stock as shown ata. 


Tie tightly above and below the bud, as 
indicated at b, to hold it in place until a 
union shall be formed. Raffia or wrap- 
ping cotton, (ordinary cotton string) 
@bout 10 to 12 inches long, make a most 


convenient tying material. As .soon 
as the buds have united with the 
stock the ‘ligature should be cut, to 


prevent girdling the stock. This done, 
the operation is complete until the 
following spring. Trees in which the 
buds have taken should have the 
top cut off just above the bud as seen 
at ¢. 





' . Improved Methods of Handling Fruits 


8S. H. FULTON, U 8 DEPT OF AGRICULTURE 





AND 





VEGETABLES 


conditions under which the fruit is 
grown. Apples upon sandy land fre- 
quently ripen a week or even two 
weeks earlier than the same varieties 
upon clay. Similarly, apples in sod 
usually ripen earlier than in cultivated 
orchards. These facts have a practi- 
cal application, particularly in the 
ease of ‘fruits designed for cold stor- 
age. If the more mature fruit is 
picked first, and that which is least 
mature last, more uniform keeping 
quality and greater market value. will 
be attained. 
apples in the top of the tree are in 
various stages of growth, and much 
of the fruit would increase largely 
in market value if 
longer upon the tree. While it is 
doubtful if it would pay to go over 
the trees more than once in the case 
of many of the leading commercial 
apples produced for the open mar- 
ket, yet, with some of the best’ varie- 
ties grown by one who is striving for 
a fancy trade, this is entirety’ ’prac- 
tieable. 

It was formerly supposed that scald, 
which is a yery serious storagehouse 
trouble affecting certain Varieties of 
winter apples, was largely obviated by 
picking the fruit early while it was 
still immature. This theory was prac- 
ticed upon Rhode Island Greening in 
the north, with the resuJt that the 
seald increased instead of diminished. 
The cold storage work of the depart- 
ment of agriculture has shown that 
the better matured apples are when 
picked, the less they will be. injured 
by seald. Delaware Winesaps of the 
crop of 1903, picked September 23 
and shipped immediately to. cold 
storage, developed from 40% to 100% 


oer 


At the time of picking, | 


ota 


it could be left | 





WILDERS 


“WHIRLWIND: 


Will fill 
your 

« Silo with 
any Pow- 
er from 
4H-Pup, 


SILO 
@ FILLER 


green or dry fodder ant 
cut hay or straw. Our cat- 
explains why Whirl- 
winds sucteed. where 
others fail. Carried in 
stoek at principal trans- 
fer points. Pamphlet,— 
“How and Why to Filla 
Silo,” sent free. 

















HITCHCOCK 


POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shevet Plow Combined 










of scald by March 23, 1904, while the 
same variety, picked three weeks later, 
October 16, when the fruit was fully 
colored, remained entirely free from 
scald throughout the Storage season. 
Scald always develops on the uncol- 
ored, least matured side of an apple 
first, and the more fully matured and 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and 
is as near perfect as 
can be attained and 
come within the 
reach of every far- 
mer, - 


The method employed in handling 
fruit determines to a very great ex- 
tent the ultimate value of the product. 
In this respect, the handling may be 
considered a separate and _ distinct 
problem from the growing. of the 
crop. The once common practice of 
letting winter apples lie in large piles 








TYING AND CUTTING ‘TOP 


BUDDING, 


that of whip grafting. The work is 
usually doné‘in July, August, or early 
September. The usual plan‘is for a 
man to set the’ buds with a boy fol- 
Jowing closely to do thé tying. 

The bud should be taken from, wood 
of the present season 'sograwth. Since 
the work of budding is.done during 
the season of active growth; the bud 
sticks are prepared so that the petiole 
or stem of each leaf is.left. attached 
to serve as a handle to aid'in pushing 
the bud .rome when ffserting it be- 
neath the bark of the stock. This 
is what is usually called a shield bud. 
It is cut so t at a small portion of 
the woody tissue of the brane}! is re- 
moved with the bud. A bud stick 
and method of cutting is shown in 
the accomyanying figure by Prof 
Corbett. 

The stock for budding should be at 
least as thick as an ordinary lead 
pencil. With apple and pear, a second 
season’s growth will be necessary, to 
develop this size, while with peach, 
a single season will suffice; hence, 
peach stocks can be budded the same 
seaSon the pits are planted. Conse- 
quently the peach is left until as late 
in the season as is practicable, to ob- 
tain stocks of suitable size. The hight 
at which buds are inserted varies 
with the operator. In general, the 
nearer the ground the better. 

To bud a plant, make a cut for the 
reception of the bud in the shape of 
a letter T as shown at @ Usually 
the crosscut is not quite at right an- 
gles with the body of the tree, and 
the stem to the T starts at the cross 
cut and extends toward the root for 
an inch or more. Loosen the flaps 
of bark eaused by the intersection of 
the two cuts as seen at b, with the 
ivory heel of the budding’ knife. 

jrasp the bud by the leaf steam as 
a handle, insert it under the flaps and 
push it firmly in place unti! its cut 


in the orchard to undergo a sweating 
process, :-through the belief that such 
treatment improved the keeping qual- 
ity of the fruit, is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 

It is now well understood that the 
sweating process is conducive to the 
spread of rot and other fungous 
troubles, and that the fruit undergoes 
ripening whieh shortens its period of 
durability when stored. Refrigerator 
cars have come into common use for 
transportation of the quick ripening 
summer fruits, thus making it pos- 
sible to market such fruits long dis- 
tances from Where they are grown. 
The importance of quick and careful 
handling, particularly for the more 
tender fruits, is becoming better un- 
derstood, While the questions of proper 
time for picking, and kind of treat- 
ment best suited to fruits grown under 
various conditions, are beconfing mat- 
ters of exact science. 

Much of the rot in winter apples 
which takes place early in the season 
in cold storage, has been found to be 
the result of rough handling. When 
the skin of the fruit is broken or 
punctured, rot spores gain entrance, 
and decay follows. In-a series of ex- 
periments recently carried on by the 
office of vegetable pathology of the 
department of agriculture, to deter- 
mine whether the blue mold. com- 
mon upon apples in storage enters 
the fruit through an uninjured skin, 
the fungus did not aitack a sound 
rind in any instance, although the 
spores were sown on the fruit under 


the most favorable conditions. [If, 
however, the skin of the apple was 
punctured or broken in any way, the 
spores -quickly gained entrance and } 


rot followed im a short time. 

The market value of fruit is in- 
fluenced very materially by the time | 
of picking. The question of the proper 
time to pick depends not alone 
upon. the variety, but also upon ‘the 


highly colored the fruit is when 
picked, the less it will scald. ‘+ 
NS ARE Sed. = TE 

We have used an onion topper -_or 
four or five years. We started with 
three or four machines and now_own 
ten. They are run by gasoline engine 
power. The original cost was~ $350 
each. We understand that there 
have been some improvements and 
that the price is now higher. It 
costs about the same to top onions 
with this machine as to top them by 
hand, but an‘ »dvantage is that the 
help cannot dictate, as the machine 
does the work instead of the women 
helpers we formerly employed. 
Onions are pulled, placed 
and hauled by wagons to the toppers 
near a drying shed or storage build- 
ing. They pass through the machine, 
are topped, assorted and . placed 
in the crib or. storage building. 
The machine could be placed in 
the field and the topping done there, 


but we do not like to have the debris , 


on the land. In the foregoing re- 
spects, we consider the machine a 
great advantage over the old hand 
method. With the first machines we 
purchased, the expense for repairs 
on account of breakage was very 
heavy. The last machines purchased 
have been better in this respect. The 
cost of repairs for these toppers seems 
to us excessive, but on the whole, the 
use of the machines is a great ad- 
vantage over the old hand method.— 
[E. F. Webster, Lorain County, O. 





Pay Your Taxes on waste land with 
geese or goats or something that will 
make at least a little return, 





[Onion 


SEND FOR cmovLan 
W.R. SHUFELT Nivervilio, N..¥. 
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The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS 
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Hacacr, mg ee dairying profit 
able. S. Government, 
Seieries vas best dairymen 
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living man can build a better. 
Book. en “Whee! Sense” free. 
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TOULOUSB-GOSLINGS 

When goslings are given free range 
on waste grassy and wet land they 
can be made the most profitable stock 
ef the farm; for even when fed heav- 
ily they can be raised at a cost of 6 
to 8 cents a pound, and on pasture for 
much less. 





. Feeding Poultry for Quick Laying 


J. B. BICKNELL, WINDHAM COUNTY, CT 


I keep pure bred Single Comb 
White Leghorns and Buff Wyandottes, 
the bred-to-lay sort, and find it pays. 
In the morning I feed them a mash 
ef equal parts meal and bran with 
10 or 15% meat scraps or meat meal. 
The mash is wet with hot milk when 
I have it, and then I use one-third less 
meat scraps. They are fed all they 
will eat of this at sunrise. At noon, 
cut rowen, after being scalded, is fed 
in the feed troughs; and I also give 
half a feed of oats or cracked corn 
seattered in litter. When I can get 
good oats as cheap as corn, I buy 
eats; if not, cracked corn. At night 


they get cracked corn scattered in 
litter, usually more than they will 
eat, so what is left keeps the fowls 
busy scratching the next forenoon. 


They are supplied with oyster shells 
at all times. 

Wheat has been so high in Connec- 
ticut for several.years that I have fed 
but little of it, but consider it an ex- 
cellent grain for poultry. At this 
season, hens should be fed heavily but 
not overfed. Most people give too 
little corn, and too little or no animal 
vegetable feed, but these three feeds 
are essential to best results. I depend 
upon my pullets for winter eggs, not 
being able to get the old stock to lay 
much before February. One pen of 
Leghorn pullets, hatched before, June 
15, has laid well since December 15, 
but I prefer to have them hatched 
earlier when possible. 


Practical Use of Trap Nest 


RISK, M PD, PROVIDENCE CO, R I 





Ww. A. 





We began the use of trap nests in 
April, 1906, and now feel that we 
could not do without them. Our hens 


are mostly Barred Rocks with no 
claim to pedigree. All we wish is 
eggs. We tried three different kinds 
of nests and then invented an im- 


provement on the others. We kill all 
hens that de not lay 100 eggs a year. 
Every man without a trap nest is 
feeding five hens that do not pay to 
one that does. We found that in the 
time our best hen was laying 86 eggs, 
eight other hens laid «a total of only 
100 eggs. These were killed. We feel 
that in time we shall have some hens 
to be proud of and produced at little 
expense, 

It takes but little time to visit the 
nests, Let the children go before 
schoo] and at noon and the good wife 
once in between times, It does not 
affeet the Jaying qualities of the hen 
if she is not released as soon as she 
has layed. Here are the best. results 
?om our best hens which began layr 


GARDEN AND 


ing January 21; January, five in 
11 days; February, 14; March, 17; 
April, 28; May, 31; June, 27; July, 30; 
a total of 152 eggs in 192 days. 

In June she tried to set, but in 
three days was ready to lay again. 
In the last 122 days she laid 116 eggs. 
We feel that the best hen in the 
world could not have done so very 
much better in the same time. 


Getting Rid of Cabbage Worms 


Please tell how to stop the ravages 
of the cabbage worm. The white but- 
terfly seems to propagate them.—l[J. 

The cabbage worm is very destruc- 
tive and will often destroy the cab- 





bage crop unless preventive meas- 
ures are taken. The worms are 
hatched from eggs laid by the but- 


terflles commonly seen flitting over 
the heads of cabbage during the early 
spring. The chrysalis stage is passed 
in some hiding place until winter is 
over, and it is from this stage that 
the butterfly is ushered into an active 
life. Pyrethrum powder, diluted to 
four or five times its bulk with flour, 
is used to exterminate the worms. It 
should be dusted on the cabbage at 
nightfall. If the worms are _ very 
troublesome, paris green is generally 
used, being sprayed on the plants 
when they commence to head. 


a 
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How to Feed Distiller’s Dried Grains 
is the title of a very interesting and 
instructive article written by Prof 
W. A. Henry of the Wisconsin 
experiment station for The Dewey 
Brothers’ Co, Blanchester, O. Prof 
Henry is one of the leading 
authorities in this country on all 
kinds of feeds and this article is of 
actual practical valve to all dairy- 
men and farmers. Dewey Brothers’ 
Distillers’ Dried Grains is known to 
contain 50% pretein and is an excel- 
lent milk making feed. It is light 
weight, bulky, fills the cow up 
and is easy to digest and assimilate. 
In tests it has been found there is not 
only an increased milk production on 
the Dried Distillers’ Grain ration, but 
also a decided increase in the fat of 
the milk. This little bocklet tells all 
about feeding and keeping cattle in 
condition; just what kind of feed to 
use; what proportions and why, also 
indorsement by the best dairymen in 
the country. It contains many things 
that every farmer ought to know and 
Wwe are sure every reader of this ar- 
ticle will not lose this opportunity to 
obtain this talk on Distillers’ Dried 
Grains by such an eminent authority. 
Simply address a postal card today to 
The Dewey Brothers’ Co, Box 1014, 
Blanchester, O, saying you saw this 
notice in American Agriculturist, and 
you will receive a copy free. 








The Developing Onion Crop is mak- 
ing reasonably good progress. As 
noted in these columns a week ago, 
August is always a sensitive period 
with onions, and this is particularly 
true this season when the crop went 
into the ground so late. Growers are 
hopeful that blight may be escaped 
and this is true, as a whole, up to 
the middle of the month. The mar- 
ket has not yet been established for 
the new crop. 


Implement Manufacturers to Meet 
—The annual conventicn of the Na- 
tional association of agricultural im- 
plement and vehicle manufacturers 
will be held October 22 to 24 at the 
Jamestown exposition. Railroad and 
boat arrangements are being com- 
pleted and it is hoped that this will 
be the biggest convention in the his- 
tory of the association. 


Our greatest’ fault with the oid- 
fashioned Jenny Lind cantaloup is 
it gets a little thin on the end, and 
that is where it is going to be soft. 
That is the cantaloup that knocks 
one out in the shipping trade.—[Jo2 
seph Barton, Burlington County, N J. 





POULTRY YARD 


Big Movement o. Rocky Fords in Sight | 





Indications point to generous move- 
ment of Rocky Ford cantaloups from 
Colorado this season; at least this Is 
the opinion of Chicago dealers. The 
present year railroads agreed upon 
a reduction in the minimum carload 
weight of cantaloups from 24,000 to 
20,000 pounds. It is stated this 
means that Rocky Ford growers will 
affect a saving of at least $40,000 per 
annum. H. Woods says indications 
are that the 1907 Rocky Ford canta- 
loup crop will be at least 50% larger 
than last.year and he believes fully 
75% of the total yield will be shipped 
to points east of the Mississippi river. 
Fish & Company say there is no doubt 

_a heavy acreage is devoted to canta- 
loups in Colorado) this year. How- 
ever, the season is fully two weeks 
late and they do not look for carload 
lots to.move until around August 25. 

Southern Illinois has been shipping 
melons in half bushel baskets with 
some degree .of freedom. Quality 
nothing extra and it is reported the 
crop is not large. Pittsburg dealers 
say the commercial cantaloup crop of 
Tennessee will be gathered from 
about 1200 acre& which is a consider- 
able increase over 1906. Although 
season is late a good yield is prom- 
ised. Crutchfield & Woolfolk report 
that they have contracted about two- 
thirds of thé entire output of the 
state for marketing through the fol- 
lowing associations: Sweet Mt 
taloup association of Lawrenceburg; 
Lincoln county cantaloup growers’ as- 
sociation of Fayetteville, Lewis coun- 
ty cantaloup growers’ association of 


Hohenwald, Tullahoma cantaloup 
growers’ association of Tullahoma, 
Edwards cantaloup growers’ associa- 


tion of Edwards; also associations at 
Brace, Pleasant Point and Loretta. 
The Pure White Plumage of the 
White Holland turkey appeals strong- 
ly to all lovers of the beautiful in 
nature, and the tender and delicately 
flavored flesh of this sultan of the 
barnyard is spoken of in the highest 
terms by the epicure. The White 
Hollands are very plump and full 
breasted and do not seem nearly as 
large as the Bronze, but when bred 
especially for size almost come up to 
them in weight. Quality, however, and 
not weight is the principal merit 
claimed for the Hollands. The writer 
finds them to be the most prolific of 
al. breeds, hens frequently laying 50 





or 60 eggs before offering to sit. The 
young hatch out and are just as 
strong and vigorous as any of the 


dark breeds. Young zobblers of tie 
Bronze family are usually angular 
and raw boned when less than a year 
old and therefore not so salable, but 
I find the White Holland gobblers as 
smooth and plump then as at two 
years old. Every farm should have 
a flock of these beautiful birds of 
snowy whiteness. They do not pos- 
*sess that roaming spirit to such a 
degree as the other kinds, do not 
stray away to neighbors and the birds 
are easily located when hiding their 
nests. Feed the young turkeys all 
the onion tops, chopped up fine, that 
they will eat and you will find them 
no more trouble to raise than chick- 
.ens.—[W. Warren Morton, Logan 
County, Ky. 
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A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN 
Experiments Made with Food. 
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A professional woman in New York, 
connected with one of the large insti- 
tutions there, has had a curious ex- 
perience in using a certain kind of 
food. It seems she had a serious ill- 
ness and was at the point of death, 
the brain and body in the last stages 
of exhaustion. She writes as follows: 

“T have no objection to the public 
knowing of the wonderful transfor- 
mation my system has undergone by 
the use of Grape-Nuts. I began using 
the food when convalescing and while 
in an exceedingly low condition. I used 
a small quantity and became so fas- 
cinated with the flavor that I grad- 
ually discontinued nearly all other 
food, including tea and coffee. 

“T have gained 20 pounds in flesh, 
and am a marvel to all my friends 
who know of my former state of 
health. There are about fifty fami- 
lies who have adopted the use of 
Grape-Nuts because of my experi- 
ence.” 

The makers of Grape-Nuts select 
certain parts of the grains of the field 


that contain delicate particles of 
phosphate of potash and albumen. 
These elements, when combined in 
the human body, go directly to re- 
build the gray matter in the brain 
and nerve centers of the body. 
This is a demonstrated fact and 


can be proven by anyone who cares 
to make the test. When one nourishes 
and builds up the brain and nerve 
centers, that is practically the key- 
note to the whole health proposition, 
for when the nervous system is ia 
perfect poise, all parts of the body re- 
spond. “There’s a Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


will prepere you « better sifige and fll your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

1t is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need «@ 
Papec. Send for catalog giving Mall particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 











Big Profits in Capons 
Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 
Gape Worm Extractor 2¢ 
Poultry Marker....... 25¢ 
French Killing Knife 50g 
Capon k Free. 
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Philadelphia, Pa 


G. P. Pilling & Son Co., 


2252 Arch St., 

















A cheap, effective dis- 
nfectant and remedy, 
n powder form to 
dusted on. Perfec 


be. 1s. Th. tto (Postpaid) 
ire and Sypply fa 





» New York City. 





Soleo) im Ze) Of =: 


insurance rates, 
building. 
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PurpleSlate! 





Lasts Forever--No Painting--No Ronalrs--No Expense 
Afford: spark and fire protection and pure cistern water. Reduces 
© only roofing known that will outwear any 
Costs little more than short-lived roofing 

Write today for our free book, “ROOFS.” 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 12 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 


BUILDINGS, 
























he ehief reason you ¥ 
tor isto get more cream—more money— 
out of your milk. Of cofrse you want to 
get. the most, and you naturally want 
the separator that gets the most cream. 


GETS 
[J ALL THE 
7» CREAM 


Holds World’s Record for CLEAN Skimming 


Marshfield, Vt., Feb. 2,’07. 
I bought one of the —— 
machines, but after run- 
ning it a little while I 
found. it was not. skim- 
thing clean. I had it test- 
ed at the creameries here () 
and found it to test 1 per 
cent, and [. could not * 
stand this so exchanged 
it for one of the U.S. f 
machines, and find that [% 
if I had given the~ 
other machine away. 
I should have made ;. 
money by so doing. te 
like the U. S. very much. 

ALMON TUCKER. 


The U.S. is also the simplest, strong- 
est, safest separator. Only two parts in 
the bowl—easy to wash. Gears turn in 
oil and run surprising easy. Lasts for 
many years with ordinary care. 

Let us tell you ALL about it. It’s mon- 
ey in your peck right away to know. 

Just write,“Send me new Catalog No. ae 


The pictures tell the story. F 
par today, addressing the 


RMONT FARM MACHINE CO 
Bellows Falis, Vt. « 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses 
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Miorooir Wi Sn CROKASE, 
Permanent or money 
aT) RE si PACKAGE 

B coresordina rdinary cases 
Gafe-Certain of price Se, Agents Want 





MINERAL HEAVE = anmeey eee 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA, 


Our 30% Protein 


Dairy Feed 


This ia the year when dairymen must have more of 
the protein or milk making feed than is found in farm 
products. Bran is enormously high. We offer"some- + 
thing far better. 

Dewey’s Distillers’ Dry Grains 
nave doable the value for mim making, 30 per cent 
tein by anaes: Balances farm fe Ms makes al 
farther. It’s a light weight. bulky, filling feed, easy S 
digest. Summer prices during September. W rite ‘today to 


DEWEY BROS. CO., Box 1014 Blanchester, 0. 
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STANDARD 
CALE 


All Kinds: 
Steel and 
Guaranteed accurate, reliable and dur- 
able, Let us eend you a scale on trial. Send 
for free foo entalorns 
Seale Co.156Central 8t., Binghamton, 5.¥, 


Bean Culture 


By Glenn C, Sevey, B. 8. 


Portable, Pit, Pitless; 
Construction, 








A pract’zal treatise on the production and 
marketing of beans. It includes the manner of | 
growth, soils and fertilizers adapted, best varieties, | 
seed selection and breeding, planting, harvesting, 
insects and fungous pests, composition and feeding 
value; with a special chapter on markets by 
Albert W. Fulton. A practical book for the grower 
and student alike. Illustrated. 144 pages. 5x? 
faches. Cloth, $0.50. 


OKANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette St,, New York. N. V | 


| Illustrated, 


| govern 


| sideration of the 


| the 


‘| to follow. 


' ordinarily 


iFoods and Fodders, 


PASTURE AND FEED LOT 


A Magnificent New Book 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS—A practi- 
cal guide and standard~reference on 
ithe subject of feeding farm animals. 
By Prof Thomas Shaw, late professor 
of Animal Husbandry at the Univer- 





| sity of -Minnesota. Published by 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 


536 pages. 514x8 inches. 
Cleth. Price $2. 

Prof Shaw has succeeded in giving 
in regular and orderly sequence and 
in language simple that a child 
can understand it, the principles that 
the science and practice of 
feeding farm animals. This book’ is 
intended alike for the student of the 
agricultural college and 
It is the first attempt of the kind that 
has ever been made. A hasty con- 
plan and scope of thé 
work will show its pre-eminently val- 


sO0 


| uable character. It is divided’ into 
four well defined parts 
In Part 1, the principles that re- 


late to successful feeding which have 


strength of law are discussed. 
They must be observed if success is 


It is the first attempt that 
has ever been made to state the prin- 
ciples in a collective manner. Tn 
Part 2, type is dwelt upon, not as is 
done with reference to the 
fitiished: animal, but to the animal 
to be finished or developed, and the 
principles that govern the feeding of 
foods is presented in a way that at- 
tracts to, rather than repels from, this 
dificult subject. . The distinguishing 
feature of Part 3, which treats of 
consists in con- 
Clseness and comprehensiveness of 
statements, all that is said of any one 
food with reference to feeding differ- 
ent farm animals, is stated in contin- 


uity. The method of treatment in 
Part 4 is unique. Its divisions are 
an aggregation of considerations 
that apply to the various phases of 
feeding, each of which is important, 
but which have not in most instances 
the strength of law. In all other 
books written on feeding, these can 
only be gathered inferentially and 


after long and varied study. 

The author is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the successful manner 
in which he has accomplished a most 
difficult task. His book is unquestion- 
ably the most practical work that has 
appeared on the subject of feeding 
farm animals."We commend it to our 
readers. No farmer’s library will be 
complete without it. 


Buying Protein in Concentrates 





Where iarge quantities of pur- 
chased feeds are constantly being 
used, the form in which the highly—+er, 


concentrated feeds are purchased has 
much toe do with the subsequent profit, 
owing principally to the varying cost 
of the protein. Where stock are to 
be fed and fattened upon home grown 
feeds the question is one of securing 
the requisite amount of protein to 
make a well balanced ration from 
some crop that can be grown at small 
expense. Alfalfa cannot 
for this purpose and cowpeas come a 
close second where they can be suc- 
cessfully raised. 

A brief comparison of various feed- 


| ing stuffs as shown in the table below 


gives the pounds per 100 pounds of 
protein in several of the common con- 
centrates and their present cost per 
ton at leading markets. 
Feed o Cost 
protein per ton 
Wipes beam valeacs~<. 17 $19@23 
Linseed meal..........32 28 @ 32 
Cottonseed meal ...... $2 27 @31 
Gluten feed ..........d0 @26 
This table shows that of the con- 
centrates cottonseed meal and gluten 
feed stand at the top as sources of 
protein and that the one to use de- 
pends upon the cost per ton and the 


purpose for which it is being used. 
Well known caution regarding the use 
of cottonseed Théeal gives a decided 


the farmer. . 


be excelled s 





advantage to gluten feed. It is claimed 
by practical feeders that a larger per- 
eentage of food material in this feed 
is digestible with no injurious effects 
upon the anima! than in the case of 
cottonseed meal. It may. be used to 
good advantage. 

This whele problem of the selection 
of concentrates is cne involving a 
proper balancing up of the various 
qualities of palatibility and digestibil- 
ity along with cost per ton, the feed 
giving the highest results in all three 
of these points being the one to 
choose. No ironclad rule ean be laid 
down for all feeders, owing to the 
difference in 
ing methods, but the facts outlined 
above indicate something as to the 
best feed for growth or milk produc- 
tion under certain conditions. 





Preparing Green Feed for Early Lambs 


©. H. M’CORMICK, GALLIA COU NTY, 0 





This is a good time to arrange for 

that lot of a few acres to be sown ta 
rye the first of August or first of Sep- 
tember for those ewes that will lamb 
in February or March. It is just the 
thing to furnish them green food 
while suckling the young lambs. . We 
have ours close to barn sO we can 
turn in at pleasure. We let them in 
only when the ground is in good con- 
dition. 
_ We \jo not like to turn sheep out 
on our pasture untilitis well started. 
After the rye is eaten off, we top- 
dress with stable manure, plow up 
and plant in cewpeas or soy beans. 
We prefer the latter, as we can grow 
a larger crop and they are less 
trouble to cure and handle. The 
lambs at two weeks old, will eat 
them in preference to any feed we 
can give them. They will leave fresh 
bran, alfalfa or clover hay for soys, 
as we know by experience. 


The late.or larger yellow. soys wil) j 


mature south of Columbus, O. Being 
so rich in protein they are just what 
is needed for milk and growth in the 
lambs. By following this plan we 
have found it quite profitable. We 
have doubled the yield of any farm 
crop on this piece of land. Try the 
rye and soy beans and it will become 
@ permanent feature on most farms. 





Practical Value of Babock Test 


DR kL. E. VAN SLYKE, N Y EXPER STA 


I would like te know whether the 
Babceck cream test is as good as’ the 
churn test. If so, why so, and if not, 
why not? Please answer correctly at 
once, as IT am engaged in the cream- 
ery btsiness at present.—-[E. W. Win- 
Maryland. 

The Babcock test applied ta cream 
is superior to the churn test for the 
following reasons: 

1. The Babcock test determines the 
actual amount of fat in cream, while 
the churn test determines the amount 
ef butter made, but without any in- 
dication as to the amount of fat and 
water in butter. 

2. The Babcock test properly used 
always gives the same results on the 
same sample of cream. The churn 
test gives varying results according 
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1 so simple you can wash it in3 
sae hakes ~* than-others— 


died. bh from a 
| Rg San Ree bea —runs 
ou turning. 
sof one *Pubular— —the lee It’s 
Inodern. Uchers are old style. Pvesy 
exclusive Tubular feature an advan 
age to vou. and fully patented. Every 


bular pnoreugiily tested in factory 

ana eaid “ander anlimt arent. 

Daca ioe tees atey of ont wihesbes 

book, “Business Dairying.”” 

The Sherpies Separator Go., 
Wes Leathe. Pa. 

Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 

















Soft Harness 


You can make your har- 

ness as soft ae pene ESS 
as tough oa: wire a 

Burecka ony on 


Harness O 
\canl en its] * gh. 58 
it last 


wice as 


lh as it 
; wo 














Veterinary Profession. Catalogue set { 

ofession ue se) t 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEG ¥. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 4 Louis Street. . 





1000 Ferreta from selected preeters Per 


fect workers. Seer extaee naterats, drive 
rabbits. bit ust Book a and covets 
le "L FARNSWORTH, & 





MORE MILE—MORE MONEY. That’s what every 
It's not so difficult if you are particular about the ne feed you feed. 


farmer is anxious to get. om \ 
If you want 


full milk-pails you must feed a ration that will make the most milk. Just 


put your cowson Daisy Dairy Feed for fifteen days; - 


experiment will 


surprise you. The reason it increases the flow so noticeably and makes 


cows pick up in flesh, is because it is prepared 


peSeameis adapted*to the cow's needs. 


Lin away that is 
It helps the cow where she needs 


elp. the most—makes the most milk because it feeds the milk-making 
machinery with milk-making properties. That's why. At all dealers. If yours 
Can't supply you, write tous. Do mot accept any substitute. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., - 


Chicago, Illinois. 





‘Ask sbout our Gregson Meal Stock Feed, Chop Feed Chick 
our s Calf Sterting Boss Chop Sterling and 

















to (1) the thoroughness of churning 
that is, the amount of fat left in the 
buttermilk, and (2), the amount of 
water retained in the butter. 

3. The relation between fat in 
cream, as determined by the” Babcock 
test, and the amount of butter of 
average composition, that should be 
made from the cream is fairly uni- 
.ferm, while the amount of fat as 
measured by butter yield is very vari 
able. 

4. 3 a rule, 
of butter that 


the average amount 
can be made from a 
given cream may be found by multi- 
plying the number of pounds of fat 
in the cream by 1.20. 

[Modern Methods of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products by Dr Van Slyke, 
published by us, has passed through 
two editions in less than a year. 50 
great is the demand for this practical 


handbook, we have just taken from 
the press @ new and revised third 
edition. Much new material has been 
added, including Gray’s rapid test for 
water in butter, A section on samp- 
ling and testing of gathered cream 
has been added. The new edition con- 
tains 222 pages, and is fully illus- 
trated. It is the best and most com- 


plete work of the kind ever published. 


Sent postpaid for 75 cents.—Editor.] 





Advantages of Milking Machine 


PROF A. B. LANE, U S DEPT OF AGRI 





More than one year ago, I noticed 
an article, stating that, at last, an in- 
vention that would be successful in 
milking one or twenty cows in ten 
minutes, had been invented, but 
needed some few changes to make it 
complete; to be run by hand power 
or gasoline or other power. Since 
then I have not heard or seen any ar- 
ticle of it. Has it gone the way of 
all efforts to milk other than by 
hand ?—[D. C. Gingrich, Pennsylvania. 

From the data given in the letter 
of D. C. G., it is difficult to determine 
just what type of milking machine 
he has in mind. The various types 
of machines and the patented attach- 
ments connected with them are so 
numerous that they would readily fill 
a book. For data relating to the his- 
tory of milking machines, I would 
suggest that the writer of the ques- 
tions address Prof Oscar Erf of the 
agricultural experiment station at 
Manhattan, Kan, 


who has published 





A TWO YEAR OLD COTSWOLD OWNED IN OHIO 


~,, 

Among the mutton types of sheep the Cotswold is not as general a 
breed as some of the others, such as Shropshires, Southdowns and Hamp- 
It is now more frequently seen on farms in the eastern states than 
is classed with the coarse wool breeds. 
animal, shown above; was bred by C. Schurt & Son of Crawford county, 
O, and was shown in its class at the Ohio state fair. e . 


shires. 


formerly. It 





LIVE STOCK 


a bulletin covering the subject. Bul-} 
letin No 92, of the bureau of animal 
industry, department of agriculture 
also gives some facts concerning the 
milking machine and results of its 
use. It is pointed out in these bulle- 
tins that milking machines have 
reached a point in their development 
where they are considered entirely 
practical by dairymen with herds of 
from 25 cows up. Reports show that 
over 1800 machines of one type are 
in use at the present time. It is not 
uncommon for one man with two or 
three machines to milk from 25 to 30 
cows per hour, and the writer has 
seen One man with six machines 
milk 60 cows in two hours alone. 
The greatest advantage of the ma- 
chine is probably in the saving of 


neces 


time and labor; this is particularly 
appreciated where labor is scarce 
and cannot be depended upon; 


where the machines are used, instead 





of three men going to the barn 
morning and evening to milk 30 te 
40 cows, one man does this work; 


while the other two start out prompt- 
ly with the teams in the morning an? 
keep them busy until night, with n>\ 
breaks. 


The machines must be kept clean 
or the sanitary condition of the mil* 
may be much worse than where hand 
milking practiced; in one dairy 
where 4,000,000 bacteria per cubiz | 
centimeter were found in the milk 
from a milking machine. With greater 
care used in cleaning and sterilizing | 
the machine, the number of bacteria 
was reduced to 400 per cubic cen- 
timeter. It is the same old question 
that came up with the hand separator 
when it was first introduced. 

The initial outlay for a milking ma- 
chine rather large, but where 
properly handled, it has frequently 
paid for itself in a year or two.. Any 
one handling the milking machines 
should use a reasonable amount of 
intelligence. Care must -be taken to, 
properly adjust the teat cups to the! 
individual cows. | 

On the whole, I have great hopes 
for the milking machine in thé fu- | 
ture, and believe that the ordinary 
dairyman with 25 or 30 cows or more 
will be able to use them to creat ad-) 
vantage. 
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The two-year-old 
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CONTINENTAL 
CLUTEN FEED 


THE MILK MAKER 
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percentage of 
! ration and keeps 
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“yy ponthe. We qyyreztee the 
definitely if kept in a 


Grass conditions do not always produce the best 
results in milk and butter. 
are important the year round. . 
the cattle now that pasturage is at 
hand and it’s easier to let them forage. 

The clink of cash will sound pleas- 
antly to you when your fancy butter, 
free from taint and richin color goes off like 
hot cakes at a good price at the market. 


/ Continental Gluten Feed 


makes more milk and better butter. 


producing condition. 
a concentrated feed that is guaranteed to contain 
47 per cent Protein and Fat. 

You can increase your dairy profits by continu- 
ing to feed Continental Feed. 
used it begin now. 

A postal will do. 


“J 
\ 
p for information. 
AL: As the urgent demand for Continental Gluten Feed during 


SPECI 
the winter milking season of last year made it impossible for us to supply 
the trade, we advise users to putin their supply 


ry cool place. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Box 164, Peoria, Ill. 





Balanced rations 
Don’t neglect 













Its high 
Protein and. Fat balances the 


the cows in the = of profit 
Continental Gluten Feed is 








If you’ve never 
Ask your dealer or write us 
Write today. 


curing the summer 


Continental Gluten Feed will keep 









New York State Fair’! 


7 SYRACUSE SEPT. 9-14, 1907 


‘$65,000 in Premiums and Purses. 
Exhibition 


Live Stock 
Additional prizes offered in the Cattle and Poul- 
pepertments. Improved Classification in 
the Sheep and ne Departments. 


Domestic Department 
The Classification has been revised and brought 
up-to-late. The rules have been changed. x- 
hibitors who are unable to be present at the 
fair can have their exhibit placed for them and 
returned at the close of the fair. 


Liberal Prizes 
offered in the Dairy, Farm Produce, Fruit and 
Flower Departments. 


. Implements and Machines 

The increased demand fer space indicates one 
of the largest displays of farm implements and 
machines in the history of the fair. 

Entries close. attic, Sheep and Swine Aug. 
22, apes | Aug. 12. Implements and Machines 
Sept.9. All other Departments Sept. 2. Send 
for Prize list. 


8. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Syracuse N.Y. 





ihr ; Oure the lameness and 
remove the bunch without qoagring the 
horse—have the part looking just as it did 
before the blemish came. 
Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
is a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 
blemishes — Bog Spavin, Thorougbpia. 
Splint, Curb, Capped Hock, etc. It is neither 
a liniment nor asimple blister, but a remedy 
unlike any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t 
be imitated. y to use, only-a little re- 
quired, and your money back if it ever fails. 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates al! kinds of blem- 
ishes, and gives you the information you 
ought to have before ordering or buying any 
*kind of aremedy. Matled free if you write. 
MING BROS, Chemiats, 
ards, Chicago, 


FLE 
221 Union Stock ¥ ul. 
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ABSORBINE 


we) will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints: 

) Bruises, Soft Bunches, Cure Boils, 
Fistula, or any unbealtby sore quick- 

\ ly; pleasant to use; does not 
blister under bandage or remove 
the hair, and you can work the 


horse. .00 per bottle, express 

prepaid. Book 7-C free. 
ABSSRENS. dh. tor mankin 

, .00 per bottle. Verieoss 

namas Veins, WVaricocele Hydrocele, 

iru: stops Pain and Infammation. 



















Agricultural | 
Text- Books 


For the 
School, College, Farm or Home. 











Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk 

Products, by L. L. Van Slyke.............. $ .75 
Practical Dairy Bacteriology, by Dr. H. W. 

GEER. éccccccevcces ececsocebdsonscovccosecs 1.75 
Insects Injurious to Vegetables, by Dr. F. H 

GRICRSRRER ~.. cccovccosccccecceveccscesvonccescocsoce 1.50 
, 2 eS eee ers 1.2% 
Feeding Farm Animals, by Thomas Shaw...... 2.00 
The Forage and Fibre Crops in America, by 

Thomas F. Hunt.... sas ‘ , cosse Bowe 
The Cereals in America, by Thomas F. Hunt.. 17! 
Rural School Agriculture, by Charles W. 

Davis enittnss these entitins oesceeeesone 1.00 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and 

School Garden, by C. R. Jackson and L. 

8. Daugherty obee asvivevesccessil 1.50 
Soil Physics Laboratory Guide, by W. H. 

Stevenson and DB, BRAD iccccciscadv ccs 58 
The Study of Breeds, by Thomas Shaw 1,50 
Animal Breeding, by Thomas Shaw . 1.58 
Systematic Pomology, by F. A. Wangh 10 
Landscape Gardening, by F. A. Waugh........ -50 
Farm Grasses of the United States, by W. 

J. Spillman peipecegncnesocenodeesdeacugunnn aE 
Manual of Corn Judging, by A. D,. Shamel.... .& 
New Methods in Education, by J. L. Tadd, 

Students’ edition peceuegst oe -» 2.00 

Wdition Ge LARC ccccccscccccvccccevecovevsces 3.00 





SPECIAL OFFER 


On request we will send any of the. above men- 


tioned books, on approval, to any responsible per- 
son, who desires to look over them before purchas- 
ing, with the understanding that the books will be 
paid for if not returned within 5 days in good 
order. We make this arrangement confident that 
these books will meet the requirements of teachers 
and students. 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL 

Our brief descriptive catalog (32 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large Illustrated catalog, 112 pages, 
thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, and 
containing detailed descriptions of all the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for 6 cents 
in stamps, which only pays the postage. 


Orange Judd Company, 


439 Lafayette St., New York. 


Celery Culture 


By W. R. Beattie 





A practical guide for beginners and a standard 
reference of great interest to persons already en- 
gaged in celery growing. It contains many illus- 
trations giving a clear conception of the practical 
side of celery culture. The work is complete in 
every detail, from sowing a few seeds in a window- 
box in the house for early plants, to the handling 
and marketing cf celery in carload lots, Fully il 
lustrated. 1S pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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Copyright, 1907, by Orange Judd Company 


Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


gas’ (te PRICE—ONE POLLS a 
year. oa cents for six months; paid in 
advance, $1 


per year. (A new year’s - E- 
free for a ‘deb « two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
tions can commence at any. time during the year. 
f en copy free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 
per year. Foreign, $2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid. 
NEWALS—” he date ay zone name on 


r, 4 pede shows what time your 
subscription lic Thus Jante shows that pay- 
Pee 1908, 


nd so on. When 





‘payment is made, the date, which answers for a 


n 
t, will be changed accordingly. 

PISCONTINUANCES--Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers and to such 
as subscribe through agents until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired. If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has ex- 
pired, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN  ADDRESS-—When ordering a 

e in the address, supscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address. 

CANV-ASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 

riptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADV ERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, etc, 
on application, and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 


partment. 

OUR GUARANTEE—Witb each subscriber to the 
American riculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do busimess with the 
advertiser, and we to make g any loss 
which any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 
~ any such advertiser who may prove to be 

deliberate swindler, but we do not undertake 
to adjust trifling differences between subscribers and 
responsible advertisers. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, written complaint must he made to the 

lisher within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement appeared, and the sub- 
ceriber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 


liable A. A.” 

THIS MAGAStte 2 4 established in a Se 
i . Sooke; ident, Wilh Willis 
G. Johnson secretary, Thomas A. Barrett 


ee should be made by bostofice 
press money order, or registered letter, al- 
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payable to Orange Judd wey 
Address orders to any of o' - below, but to 
avoid delay send to “the one wneasest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 
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The New York mercantile exchange 
decided to issue no more so-called 
“official” butter quotations, beginning 
with Thursday of last week, when 
the court’s injunction became opera- 
tive. It is perhaps just as well. New 
York dealers themselves have been 
far from satisfied for years with this 
matter of under-quoting the price 
% to 1 cent per pound. Dairy pro- 
ducing interests had even greater 
cause for dissatisfaction, and it will 
be refreshing to see butter sold on its 
merits for a time; apples, potatoes 
and othér farm commodities are 
thus handled and why not dairy 
products? Today, as for years 
past, it is simply up to the 
commission merchant, if he really 
represents the interests of his prin- 
cipal, to get all the market will stand 
for any product that is shipped to 
him to handle. Nor is this true of 
New York only. Commission mer- 
chants include many splendid busi- 
mess men of integrity and capacity, 
but their vocation stands none too 
well in the esteem of many farmers 
who have received ill treatment froia 
eome conscienceless or inefficient city 
salesmen. This stirring up in the 
produce trade of New “ork city may 
be for the permanent good of both 
middlemen and .producers. 


The announcement that lumber men 
in western Washington have pledged 
$100,000 to fight the proposed advance 
in railroad freight rates certainly 
sounds like business. These rates, ac- 
cording to schedule, will go into effect 
October 1, and at the recent semi-an- 
nual convention of the Pacific coast 





EDITORIAL 


lumber men’s association, resolutions 
were adopted subscribing to the fund 
for carrying the measure into courts. 
No doubt exists that lumber men have 
“blood in their eye” over this question 
of freight rates, otherwise they would 
not be willing’ to dig down so deep 
into their pockets for cash. If pro- 
ducers of farm crops responded as 
loyally to calls for money as do the 
lumber men, many co-operative fights 
aiming for justice and improved condi- 
tions wouldmore nearly get there. 
However, thero have been such enor- 
mous _s profits from. the lumber 
business during the past few years 
that operators can perhaps better af- 
force to put up large sums of money 
than many others. 





Trunk Lines Neglect Eastern Agriculture 





One trouble with agriculture in the 
state of New York, and to a less ex- 
tent in Pennsylvania, is the unfriendly 
attitude of the great trunk line raii- 
roads. Many of the important officials 
on these railroad systems are so im- 
mersed in attending to through 
freight that they overlook or un- 
derrate the importance of the 
local freight traffic. These trunk 
line railroads do little or noth- 
ing in New York and the Keystone 
State to develop the local indus- 
tries and to foster local freight 
and the shipment of merchandise for 
the short haul. Progressive western 
railroads, on the contrary, maintain a 
large department to promote - local 
traffic. Railroads in New England, as 
well as west and south, have gladly 
operated better farming special trains, 
seed corn special trains, etc. The 
principal lines in Pennsylvania and 
New York refused to make any con- 
cession for better farming specials, or 
to co-operate in any way to promote 
that idea. 

The leading official of one railroad, 
to whom the matter was referred for 
final action, said in so many words: 
“There is no agriculture to speak of in 
New York state anyhow. We make our 
money on through freight from the 
west, where farming is conducted in 
a businesslike manner on a big scale.” 
What can be expected of a railway 
system which is dominated by such 
ignorance? We asked this particular 
official if he really knew what was 
the most profitable freight on his 
road. He replied that he thought 
he did, that he knew fhe business he 
had charge of, and that it was the 
through traffic that produced the 
largest profit. We showed him, on 
the contrary, that it was the milk 
trains running daily with their per- 
ishable product at high rates which 
yielded a bigger profit to the rail- 
road per unit of service than any 
other freight carried regularly. 

The railroads of our middle states 
will find it very greatly to their ad- 
vantage to wake up to the possibili- 
ties of improving their local freight 
service. It is a duty they owe to the 
public, and a fulfillment of this duty 
is bound to yield a handsome return 
on the effort and capital required. 
This is a neglected phase of the rail- 
road problem, and it is also a fre- 
quently overlooked reason for the 
decline of agriculture or other indus- 
tries in rural districts. 

Oe 

The pasture crop is probably the 
most valuable crop in the United 
States, and it is unquestionably the 
most abused. It is abused by over- 
pasturing: It is the exception to find 
a pasture well supplied with grass 
after midsummer has been ushered in. 
It ought to be the rule. Overpastur- 
ing very much hinders the growth of 
grass by unduly exposing the roots 
to the Influence of sunlight, which re- 
moves the moisture from the pastures. 
It is abused by neglect. No effort is 
made as a rule to improve pastures 
by giving them dressings, notwith- 


standing that no crop is more respon- 
sive to such dressings with fertilizer 
if properly made. Pastures in the 
range country are greatly injured by 
overstocking, which prevents seed 
formation for the renewal of the 
plants. One great ever-present reason 
favoring liberal treatment of pastures 
is found in the salutary effect which 
such treatment has upon the saving of 
labor. The difference inthe labor of 
caring for an animal on pasture and 
of supplying food for the same not on 
pasture is very great. 





The Fair Season Should Be Profitable 


The fair season is on. State fairs 
do not begin until late August, but 
county fairs are already in progress. 
The late season will undoubtedly have 
its effect upon exhibits. Where fruit 
is short, as it is in some places;~and 
where corn is late, the showing wili 
probably be light, but there is no good 
reason why states like Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and Indiana should 
not have good exhibits of grains and 
fruits. New York will no doubt 
make a splendid apple display. 
It is during seasons such gg this that 
the most -valuahble lessomp can be 
drawn from soil product exhibits. The 
effect of drouth or excessive moisture, 
the results of insect and fungous in- 
jury, the influence of a late or an 
early season can be seen, and the best 
means of lessening the baneful influ- 
ence of such abnormal conditions de- 
termined. The good a fair will do 
during a somewhat unfavorable sea- 
son cannot be estimated. 

The backwardness of the crops need 
in no way affect the anima! exhibits at 





the various fairs. Ohio should show- 


up strong in this respect. A large 
attendance may be counted on at the 
county and state fairs, with a greater 
interest than ever in pure-bred stock. 





Does the shrewd farmer go to the 
small store or the big store to make 
his purchases? Usually to the big one, 
of course. He knows that the firm 
buying in large quantities can _ sell 
cheaper than the firm that buys ia 
small lots; that goods “turned out. by 
the thousand can be sold cheaper than 
those turned out by the dozen. This 
is why some of our advertisers can 
ship you goods direct for less money 
than you would have to pay for the 
same thing, or not so good, in your 
own town. The reliability of our 
advertisers is established and so we 
can protect you by the guarantee 
printed on this page. 
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Under Good Conditions, if properly 
treated, you gain the dairy ow’s con- 
fidence, and that will increase her 
motherly instinct. She will give a 
larger flow richer in butter fat. And 
for that reason it is noticeable to me, 
that when I go into a home of thor- 
oughbreds, or high breds, or whatever 
they may be, IL can judge of the man’s 
temper by visiting his cow stable. His 
wife does not need to say a word to 
me about it, nor any of his hireé 
help. It affects the temper of these 
animals. The moment I step into that 
stable I know his temper by the ac- 
tion of those cows. A cow naturally 
loves her owner if he has sympathy 
for her, and the cow is always looking 
for a man to protect her on all occa- 
sions. If he shows sympathy she will 
respond, every time.—[{H. Van Dre- 
ser, Schoharie County, N Y. 


oa 


Foul Air due to poor ventilation, 
overcrowding, filthy houses and 
sheds is in my opinion the cause of 
roup and birds of weak vitality due 
to too close inbreeding, irrational 
feeding, lack of exercise or similar 
cause are the ones ‘likely to be its 
victims. Prevention is indicated by 
the causes, which must be removed.— 
{C. E. Mattison, Wisconsin. 





Agricultural Uplift 
Increasing Variety of Fall Vegetables 
Seed left ate tee spring will do 


for the late “planting and so will the 
same soil if given a light dressing of 


complete fertilizer. Of course, there 
have been sowings of beets, carrots 
and turnips, but usually these are for 
winter supply and are likely to_be 
getting rather tough for the delicious 
dishes they made when they were lit- 
tle and tender. They may be sown 
even later-than mid-August and gath- 
ered after the ground begins to freeze 
pretty hard. 

All during these weeks lettuce and 
radishes may be sown. They will both 
do well if planted even as late as mid- 
September, previded they be covered 
at the close of the season with a cold 
frame. This, by the way, may be 
made to extend their season, even af- 
ter Thanksgiving day: In the sam- 
way those two admirable little salads, 
mustard and cress, so delicious with 
salt bread and butter, may be grown. 
Preferably they should not be sown 
until about September 1, 

Swiss chard may be sown at the 
same time as beets. It makes excel- 
lent greens. So do corn salad and 
spinach, which may be sown for sue- 
cession until the ground freezes per- 
manently for the winter. The uncut 
plants and the unsprouted seed may 
be mulched with marsh hay or clean 
straw and left thus until spring, when 
they will grow very quickly, much 
more than if sown in March or April 


Apple Crop Viewed by Dealers 


According to figures made available 
last week at the Internationa! apple 
shippers’ association, held at Atlantic 
City, N J, there is a* good crop of 
apples in sight, with the-.exception of 
some impdrtant states in the middle 
west and southwest. As its name im- 
Plies, this association is interested 
chiefly on the commercial side, its 
membership being made up  prin- 
cipally of dealers in the large dis- 
tribuiing centers, in the cities of 
medium. size, and in producing sec- 
tions. While its interests at this time 
of year are naturally in favor of a 
good crop ‘that it may buy cheaply, 
its crop estimates compiled by its 
members are worth careful consider- 
ation on the part of commercial or- 
chardists, 

An abstract of the report of aes 
crop probabilities as compiled by the 
International apple shippers’ asso- 
ciation is as follows: Maine 40% 
more than last year; New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island unchanged; Vermont 
80% more; Massachusetts and New 
York 10% more; Missouri, Indiana, 
Colorado, Illinois, 80% less; Arkansas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, Canada, 
Nova Scotia, 50% more; Indian Territe- 
ry, Oklahoma, New Jersey, Utah, same 
as last year; Maryland, double Iasi 
year; Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, 30% 
less. Apples generally fine in quality. 

The meeting was well attended, 
with much enthusiasm shown and a 
considerable accretion of new mem- 
bers. The treasurer’s report was 
encouraging. Officers elected were: 
President, W. L. Wagner of Chicago; 
vice-president, George Olivet of New 
York; secretary, A. Warren Patch of 
Boston; treasurer E. N. Loomis of 
New York; executive committee, C. 
P. Rothwell, C: H. Weaver, C. H. Wil- 
liamson, D. S. Beckwith and R. J. 
Graham. 


Is Your Wife Worth anything like 
as much as your cow? Do you give 
her the benefit of labor saving ap- 
pliances? 


Clover Hay and Alfalfa where i’ 














can be grown is the best kind of 


roughage for ewes. 
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Peary Gives Up His Trip 


the contractors failed to 
complete repairs on Commander 
Peary’s steamer, The Roosevelt, at 
the time agreed upon, the Arctic ex- 
plorer has been obliged to postpone 
his next attempt to find the north 
pole for another year. Commander 
Peary had expected to leave for the 
north in July. The repairs on his 
steamer are not yet completed and it 
is now so late that it would be im- 
practicable to attempt the voyage to 
winter quarters this season. He says 
the delay is not due to lack of funds 
and is much disappointed to have to 
wait amother year. 


. Another Exposure of the Standard 


Because 





Another report. on the petroleum 
industry, especially dealing with 
standard oil methods, has been 
made by Commissioner Smith of the 
national bureat of corporations. The 
report calls attention to discrimina- 
tions by the Standard in selling oil 
cheaper abroad than to the people 
of the United States. Commissioner 
Smith says that the Standard has 


in maintaining 
the markets of 


been solely interested 
its own domination in 


the world, frequently at the expense 
of the United States. He says: “Hay- 
ing a monopoly at home, it has 


such prices as it could, 
American con- 
these prices. 


charged 
thereby extort and the 
sumer has had to pay 


Meeting competition abroad, it has 
given the foreign consumer enor- 
mously lower prices and it has used 


the profits made at home to maintain 
its position abroad.” 


Big Tele gphen Strike 


A strike of the commercial tele- 
graph operators in the employ of the 
Western Union and Postal compdnies, 
west of Ohio and in the south, is now 
on. Demand has been made for a 25% 
advance _in wages, an eight-hour day 
and recognition of the telegraphers 
especially 








vnion.- The conditions are 
acute in Chicago, where the largest 
number of telegraphers are out. The 


last of this week action will be taken 
by the national union organization to 
decide whether or not a strike ~ ll 
be declared in New York. 


Disturbances in Morocco 


The revolutionary inclinations of 
the Moorish troops of Morocco.found 
vent recently in the assassination of 
various foreigners- in the town of 
Casablanca. The French and Span- 
ish governments have united and sent 
warships there after the local author- 
ities admitted that they were unable 
to control the situation. The French 
cruisers, Galilee and Dutchayla, bom- 
barded the Moorish portions of the 








city with heavy shell, destroying 
forts, houses and killing some 
natives. ‘Phis resulted in the surren- 


der of the Moorish troops composing 
the garrison at Casablanca, although 
Moorish horsemen outside of the city 
continue to cause trouble. The in- 
tegrity of Morocco is guaranteed by 
the French government 


Negro Educational Progress 


At the llth annual gathering of 
hegro men and women and the 4th 
annual conference of the National as- 
sociation of negro teachers held at 
Hampton institute, Va, recently, near- 
jy 1000 colored men and women who 
are interested in the upbuilding of 
the race met and disctissed practical 
subjects concerning their people. It 
was shown that great progress has 
been made in the education of the 
negro and that the teaching of agri- 
culture is a very successful and profit- 
able system to be followed in endeav- 
‘ring to make them self supporting 
and to keep them out of the cities. 

Among those who have been most 
effective and stimulating in such in- 
truetion are Dr S&S A. Knapp of the 
department of agriculture: 











THE NEWS IN REvirw 


John B. Pierce, a young colored man, 
a graduate of Hampton; J. 4. Blu- 
ford, the colored teacher of agricul- 
ture at the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical college at Greensboro, N C, and 
others. A number of practical negro 
farmers were present,, enthusiastically 
advocating an agricultural revival 
among the negroes. The methods pro- 
posed by Dr Knapp for better farm- 
ing were indorsed and many gave 
their experience of how the hegro can 
becOme a money-making farmer if he 
will follow the bestinformation which 
is at his disposal. The importance of 
live stock raising was dwelt upon. 


< 





In Quick Review 


A fire August 7 destroyed the big 
mining plant of the Golden Cycle 
Mining company at Colorado Springs, 
Col, with a loss of $10,000,000 and in- 
surance of about $40,000,000. 








In separate sessions at Montgomery, 
August 7, the two houses of the Ala- 
bama legislature elected Joseph F. 
Johnston to succeed the late Senator 
E. W. Pettus. 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge of In- 
diana was married to Miss Katharine 
Eddy of Chieago at Berlin, Germany, 
August 7. Mrs Beveridge is the sis- 
ter of F. S. Eddy, first secretary of 
the American embassy at Berlin. 
The ceremony was preformed at the 
American embassy by Rev T. C..Hall, 
formerly of Chicago. 





America’s greatest artist, Augustus 
St Gaudens, died at Cornish, N H, 
August 3 after a long illness. Fol- 
lowing his request, the ashes of his 


body were buried near his home, 
August 7. Among his most notable 
works are the Lincoln statue at 


Lincoln Park, Chicago; the Sherman 
and Cooper figures in New York; and 
the Garfield statue in Philadelphia. 
He had also just completed designs 
for new gold coins to be’ made at the 
United States mint. 





The national civic federation an- 
nounces that a national conference on 
combinations and trusts will be held 
at Chicago, October 22-25. Important 
questions affecting relations between 
state and national governments and 
corporations will be discussed. It is 
announced that over 40 governors of 
states have appointed delegates to at- 
tend the meeting, and a large number 
of prominent men, including govern- 
ors, senators, congressmen, etc, have 
signified their intention of being pres- 
ent. Members of the interstate com- 
merce commission and of the com- 





mittees of interstate commerce and 
senate and house will participate 
According to the report of the 


bureau of the census just issued, the 
number of prisoners and juvenile de- 
linquents in institutions in 1904, the 
following is of interest. On June 30, 
1904, there were 81,772 persons over 
5 years of age serving sentences in 
prisons. Out of every million popula- 
tion 1006 were prisoners. This shows 
a total increase, but a decredse in the 
number per thousand since 1890. 
This does not necessarily indicate less 
crime, for in the intervening period 
probation and parole systems have 


been inaugurated giving many indi- 
viduals their liberty. Women com- 
posed 514% of the prisoners. It is 


interesting to note that the portion 
ot colored prisoners was higher in 
1904 than in 1890. Of the total num- 
ber of prisoners about one in eight 
was illiterate among the whites and 
one in three among the colored pris- 
oners. Of the juvenile delinquents 
there has been a striking. increase, 
about 12,000 being committed per 
year. The colored race composes 
something over 13% of the total. 


Turkish troops have raided por- 
tions of Persia and killed a number 
of natives, mostly Christians. The 
epredations of the Turks have oc- 
curred from time to time, but until 
recently no open attempt was made 
to invade any cities of importance 
The English and Russia» sovernments 
are concerned over the matter and 
will take a hand if necessary. The 
raids are to some extent attributed 
to the fact that Turkey lays claim to 
part of the territory in question as the 
frontier line has never been definitely 
settled, it having been in dispute since 
1746. Any movement of armies, etc, 





is of interest in this region owing to 
the rapidity with ‘which Russia and 
England have assumed control over 
weaker countries in that section and 
also to the well-known attitude of the 
Powers toward Turkish government 


The international union of team- 
sters has elected Daniel J. Tobin of 
Boston president, to succeed Cornelius 
P. Shea of Chicago. Shea has been 
president four years and is a candi- 
date for re-election. His name is fa- 





miliar through his activity in the 
notorious teamsters’ strikes at Chi- 
cago. 





Movement to Advance Agriculture 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
The directors. of the Syracuse 
chamber of commerce have called a 


convention to be held at Syracuse in 
October to consider the falling off in 
rural population, the reasons for the 
abandonment of farms and the rem- 
edy for the conditions. The origi- 
nator of the movement is John A 
Stewart, who held several conferences 
with Syracuse business men and who 
stated that Pres Roosevelt was in 
sympathy with the movement. It was 
the information of the directors that 
farm values had depreciated one-fifth 
in 20 years and that the rural popula- 
tion had decreased 50% in 30 years 

The convention will be non-poll- 
tical. Invitations will be sent to rep- 
resentatives of agricultural organiza- 
tions, trade organizations, village 
improvement societies, country bank- 
ers and others who are interested. It 
is the opinion of the directors that 
all business interests are affected by 
rural conditions. Many Syracuse busi- 
ness men say there should be more 
attention paid to rural interests po- 
litically. They say that legislation 
for generations has been unfavorable 
to the country. A thorough reorgani- 
zation of the state department of ag- 
riculture is favored, and the question 
of securing farm labor will be taken 
up. 


Former president of the chamber 


of commerce, E. A. Powell, and a 
praginent agriculturist, has given out 
an interview in connection with the 
coming convention, stating that the 
reasons why farms are being aban- 
doned is that general farming no 
longer pays in New York. He says 
that the east cannot compete with 
the west, and yet, New York builds a 
barge canal in order that western 


shippers may send their produce her: 
to compete with New York state farm. 


ers. Invitations for the convention 
will be sent out after the state fair 
Pres Roosevelt has written to Mr 
Stewart, expressing his sympath) 


with the movement and promising t: 
send representatives of the depar't- 
ment of agriculture from Washington 














Genasco 
Ready Roofing 
pays for itself 
over and over 
again in years of 
service. 

At wide-awake dealers’; but 


send to us for Book Q and 
samples anyway. 

THE. BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
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New York San Francisco 
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Test the Paint Before 
Using It. 


WE WILL FURNISH THE 
APPARATUS, 


The time to know about paint 1s 
before you use it. 

The easiest precaution to take—and 
the safest one, too, if you will take our 
word for iti—is to look for the Dutch 
Boy painter on the keg. We absolutely 


guarantee the purity and quality of 


the White Lead contained in kegs dis- 
tinguished by that trade-mark. 

But we do not object to your mak- 
ing a test yourself, if you wish. The 
severest test is that of the blowpipe. 

We will send one of these instru- 

ments with directions for using it, to 
anyone sending us a two-cent stamp. 
We will also send our booklet  B,” 
which goes into details on these points 
about paint which eyery house-owner 
ought to know, 

Fall is a splendid time for painting. 
Inform yourself on paint now. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the Soliow- 
ing cities is nearest you 
Cleveland. 
Philade!- 
}, Pitteburgh 


New York, 
Oinein n raat, 























For farmers’ use, su 
stantial fence made, most satisfactory. 
We pay freight. Get our free catalogue. 
wine pace ca., C 
West 8t., New York, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. /The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
thé ficld from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words crop de- 
velopments of the present season, or 
fire at our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


State Department of Agriculture 


The race for the commissionership 
of agriculture at Albany, and the 
$4000 yearly purse with its various 
side honors have been started. The 
term of tCcmmissioner Wieting ex- 
pires April 29, 1908. There does not 
seem to be a peg in sight on which 
he can hang his coat for reappoint- 
ment. His entire administration has 
been a sad disappointment to farm- 
ers in general. During the 12 years 
he has held the office not a single 
thing has been accomplished that 
would characterize his administration 
as one of special credit to him or the 
men who aye conducting the office for 
him. 

The first candidate in the field who 
publicly announced himself is Hon 
D. P. Witter of Berkshire, Tompkins 
county. In a recent letter Mr Witt2r 
says: “I have been asking the in- 
dorsement of agricultural societies in 
this section for my appointment as 
commissioner of agriculture. In con- 
sequence of this the local press have 
taken up my candidacy, so it may now 
be considered publicly announced. 
The claims upon which I base my 
qualifications for this office are as fol- 
lows: 1, Upon my five years’ legisla- 
tive rec ord: 2, my knowledge of ani- 
mal diseases following the investiga» 
tion of that subject in 1899 by the 
assembly committee of which I was 
chairman; 3, my knowledge of the 
needs of the farmers of the state as 
the result of my work. as conductor 
of farmers’ institutes and other agri- 
cultural interests. 

Other prospective candidates are 
Hon J. M. Graeff of Westport, Essex 
county; Edward Van Alstyne of Kin- 





derhook, Columbia county; Hon John 
T. Roberts of Syracuse, Onondaga 
\ + 


WITH EMPIRE STATE .FARMERS 


county; T. B. Wilson of Halls Cor- 
ners, Ontario county; George T. Pow- 
ell of Ghent, Columbia county. There 
are others who are watching the hor- 
izon. In all probability, the race will 
be a lively one and, possibly, none of 
the starters will win out in the home 
stretch. 

It goes without saying that Gov 
Hughes will not be influenced by petty 
politicians and local factions: The 
place requires'a man of broad views 
and sufficient backbone to clean out 
the institution from top to bottom. 
There was never a state department 
that needed overhauling as badly as 
does this one. There are many men 
within the department who would 
like to have the place of their chief, 
but common sense and public opin- 
ion dictates that no man, at present 
connected with the state agriculural 
department in any shape or form, or 
who will make his peace, so to speak, 
with Commissioner Wieting and any of 
his associates or advisers, should be 
seriously considered for appointment. 
No man who will serve the agricultural 
interest of the state can stepintothat 
office with any understanding or deal 
with Wieting, Flanders or Dawley. 
The farmers of the state have confi- 
dence in Gov Hughes, and his ability 
to find a man of the right stamp to 
carry out his policies of reform dur- 
ing his administration. There are 
hundreds of men qualified for the po- 
sition, and the governor knows where 
they are. 





Champlain Valley Association Proposed 





For some time the farmers of the 
Champlain valley have expressed a 
desire to form an association to ad- 


vance their interests in the markets 
of the world. The matter was con- 
sidered at the Clinton county Pomona 
grange meeting in June and it was 
found that there is a growing senti- 
ment in fayor of the formation of this 
association. Among the things that 
could be done were the adoption of a 
trade mark to be used on products 
of the valley and the establishment of 
a labor bureau in New York city: 

More farm labor is one of _ the 
pressing needs of the region. Resoiju- 
tions were adopted at the meeting of 
this grange, which has emphasized 
and indorsed the project and sug- 
gested that a meeting for organiza- 
tion be called for February next at 
@ convenient place, preferably the 
courthouse in Plattsburg. Copies of 
the resolutions were sent to subordi- 
nate granges and those that are inter- 
ested will report back to the Pomona 
grange. 


The N Y Agri Exper Sta began its 
active existence in ’82. It is propos@d 
to hold a field day on our grounds 
Aug 29 in recognition of the 25th an- 
niversary of the founding of the sta- 
tion. Unless something occurs to pre- 
vent, Gov Hughes will be present, as 
well as representatives of the legisla- 


ture, the national and state depts of 
agri, the grange, Cornéll univ and va- 
rious institutions. The program will 
include addressed by the governor 
and various other distinguished 
guests, with a somewhat extended ad- 
dress in the afternoon by Dr W. O. 
Thompson, pres of the O state univ. 
Arrangements will be made to ac- 
commodate a large number of people. 
Aug 28, the-N Y state fruit growers’ 
and the Ontario co fruit growers’ 
assns will hold a joint meeting at the 
sta, which will be continued through 
the evening in a tent provided for 
that purpose. You have a most cor- 
dial invitation to be with us on our 
field day and we would regard it-.as a 
faver if you will extend this invitation 
to. your readers. It will please us tuo 
have the people of the state widely 
and fully represented.—[W. Jor- 
dan, Director. 


Steuben Co—Apple or- 
becoming affected with 
giving the trees a 
poor appearance, Frequent showers 
interfered with haying. Consider. 
able more machinery is being pur- 
chased each yearby farmers in this 
county. Col beetle caused more or 
less annoyance to potato growers.— 
(Fe: B.D. 


» Corning, 


chards are 
the blister mite, 


Belmont, Allegany Co—Weather 
very poor for haying and not more 
than 40% of the crop is cut yet. The 
cool weather of the last 10 days has 
been very beneficial to the oat crop, 
which has been infested with red 
leaves. Many pieces will be a light 
crop, while others will come up to 
75% of a full crop. Most buckwheat 
was sowed late and came up uneven- 
ly, but is making a fine growth now. 
The local condensery at Belmont 
raised the price of milk Aug 1 from 
$1.15 to $1.25 p 100 lbs. Many of 
the farmers on the hills, who take 
milk to the cheese factories and re- 
ceive 12%c p lb for their cheese still 
hold the idea that there is as much 
money in the» f&ctory. 


Colesville, Broome Co—A_ good 
many farmers are not nearly through 
haying. The crop is fairly good; 
some farms cut more, others less 
than last year. Most crops locking 
good, though late. Pastures short and 
milk supply growing less. Eggs bring 
22c p doz. 

Orwigsburg, Schuylkill Co — Hay 
and grain about all in barn and a fair 
crop. Oats are more than an average 
crop. Apples about medium crop. 
Not many pears or peaches, The 
potato ‘crop will be far from telling 
as the blight has affected them and a 
good chance to rot. Pasture fine 
with plenty of young grass in stubble 
fields. Very few melons, cantaloups 
and cucumbers, as rain is needed. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—We have had 
fine harvesting weather and almost 


all of the hay crop is cut. Cabbage 
and beets are growing fine. Corn 





late, but coming up fast ar? looks 
like a good yield. Peas for the can- 


ning factory are a good crop end 
are now being taken to the factory 
in considerable quantities, The yield 


is very good. 

Avoca, Steuben Co—We have had 
good weather for haying, withov: 
showers... Grass is an average crop. 
Offers of $2.50 a day do not bring 
laborers, as they prefer to work in 
factories for less money. New hay 
$15 p ton; grasshoppers very ‘thick 
and doing considerable damage. Pas- 
tures short and cows shrinking fast. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co—The 
weather has been very. poor for hay- 
ing and there is a quite a lot of hay 
still to be cut near here. Crop is very 
good on meadows that have been 
cared for particularly. Grain is good, 
but is rusting somewhat and corn is 
almost a failure. Potatoes are good, 
but late. Milk at the factory brought 
$1.04 p 100 Ibs last month. Butter 
28c p Ib, new potatoes $2 p bu. Ap- 
ples are a very short crop. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co— 
Cheese brought 12c p Ib on Aug 5, 
butter 25c. Potatoes, although quite 
scabby, $1 p bu. Hogs are lower, 
worth only 8c p Ib. Some hay at 
$17@18 p ton. But little local beef 
is being sold; mostly western stock is 
handled. fi 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—lIt 
has been very difficult to get hay cured 
owing to cold, cloudy weather. The 
crep is better than estimated 2 weeks 
ago, being fully up to last year. Corn 
and potatoes are very backward. Ap- 
ples are dropping badly. Most of the 
miik is skimmed and the cream sent 
to the city.. Farmers get about $1.05 
p 109 Ibs for milk. Butter 25c p Ib. 

Webster, Monroe Co—We have 
about two-thirds crop of everything. 
All prices are high. We have had 
just rain enough and no damaging 
storms. Eggs 22c p doz, cmy butter 
28e p Ib, corn 70c p bu. 


Johnsburg, Warren Co—Farmer: 
are nearly through haying and the 
crop is the poorest in many years. In 
some sections not more than 60% oi 
an average. Cows are doing very 
poorly and feed has been poor 
all the year. Butter in good 
demand at 20c. Lrops are 
looking well, but late potatoes are 
getting a great growth of tops and 
are looking especially well. Oats are 
rusting quite badly. The apple crop 
will not be up to the average and is 
dropping off the trees quite badly. 
Field berries of all kinds are plenty. 


Springwater, Livingston Co—Hay 
and wheat harvest about done. Hay 
in a radius of a number of miles from 
this place is of prime quality and 
yield large. Good weather has en- 
abled farmers to secure itin good con- 
dition. Wheat about two-thirds of full 
crop and good. Oats almost ready to 











give the registry the proper care. 


This Fine Herd of Thirty-four Head of 





Brown Swiss Cows prea py is. ong, will be sora at Public Sale 


at Richland, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, September 14, 1907. These cows have been bred from the finest Registered bulls 
during the past twenty years, but are not registered, because of my not being at my farms much of the time and not having men to 
There is not an inbred cow in the lot. 








BEAN CULTURE ay Glens c. Seve, B. 5. 


A treatise on 
Rf yng 
seed selection and nting, ona ee. 


‘usects and fungous pests, composition and feeding 





value; with a special chapter on markets by 
Albert W. Fulton. A practical book for the grower 
and student alike. lustrated. 144 pages. 5:7 
inches. Cloth. $0.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


CELERY CULTURE , v7. x. Beatie 


A poactiont a. for beginners and a standard 
refere: of interest to persons already en 
gaged in in coley Le 

trations giving a clear conception of the practical 
side of celery culture. 
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and promise a good yield._ 
Corn lkackward with little promise 
except for fodder. Potate tops are 
blighting quite badly in many fields. 
Beans are doing finely. White kid- 
neys were mostly planted here. But- 
ter 17c p 1b, eggs 1Sc p doz, wheat Sic 
p bu, corn! 60c. Mill feed scarce. Our 
creamery is doing’ a good business 
this season. 

Beenheim, Schoharie Co—The hay 
crop in town is about all made and 
the quality is good, yield average: 
Oats are fair, quite a lot of rest. Corn 


harvest 


doing “well with favorable weather, 
setting fine. Potatoes extra good, no 
blight. Meadows growing fine after 


being mown. Apples, pears and plums 
very light. 

Cambridge, Washington Co—Hay- 
ing is nearly finished, some now cut- 
ting Oats. Potatoes making a good 
growth; prospects of a good corn crop 
are poor on account of late planting. 
Fred Stevenson lost a yearling steer 
recently, killed by lightning. Veal 
is scarce and bringing Te live weight 
Eggs 20c p doz. Cows are shrinking 
in milk. 

Liverpool, Onondaga Co—Haying is 
nearly finished and was a much better 
crop than expected. Wheat has rip- 
ened finely. Oats will be a short crop. 
Potatoes and corn are doing well, al- 
though a couple of weeks later than 
usual. The grubs have injured the 
tobacco crop so much that some 
farmers sowed some of their land to 
fodder corn. Eggs selling for 18c p 
doz, butter 25c p Ib. 

Union Center, Broome Co—Most of 
the apples have been injured by cur- 
culio and the crop will be very poor. 
Hay is about 75% of the full crop. 
Oats are rusting badly and the pros- 
pect is for about 20 bus per acre. Po- 


tatoes are poor as Dight has ap- 
peared. Corn is looking fairly well, 
but is Very small. Crystal Creamery 
Co paid $4400 to their patrons for 
June butter. A severe storm dam- 
aged many farms and buildings re- 
eently. 

Belmont, Allegany Co—Haying_ is 


now under way and the crop is better 
than anticipated. Oats *looking well 
and heading nicely. In some localities 
they are red with rust,. Piums, pears 
and cherries: are nearly a failure. Ap- 
ples promise 75% of the crop: .Good‘ 
lambs are being contracted at $4 per 
head. Beef cattle plentiful and mov- 
ing slowly... Cows are» shrinking «in 
milk slightly. 

Mulching Young Orchard—During 
a recent editorial visit.in the Hudson 
valley, we saw young apple and péach 
orchards on a rough hillside on the 
farm of J. A. Hepworth in Ulster 
Co where cultivation is not practical. 
The hillside had been cleared of 
heavy timber, and the young peach 
and apple trees had been planted the 
usual distance apart. One place the 
young pedch trees were looking fine, 
while they were not_doing so well in 
another plot. The apple trees, on the 
ether hand, seemed vigorous and 
thrifty throughout. The grass is cut 
with a scythe and left on the ground 
as mulch. Mr Hepworth is of the 
opinion that the apples will survive 
and do well, but is doubtful about the 
peaches. Time will demonstrate the 
value of the mulch method on these 
rough, stony hillsides. 


-Currant Growers of the Jiudson 


valley are much concerned over the 
steady inroads made by the cane 
blight. In a recent note, the state 


exper sta says: “We are, at present, 
working upon the currant cane blight 
in the Hudson valley, but as yet have 
not gotten afiy further data on the 
treatment of the disease than we hive 
published in our bulletins.” 





At Albany, corn 6Gic p bu, oats 52¢; 
rre 82c, bran $23@23.50 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 31, middlings 25, loose 
lay 17@18. Veal ealves 6.4@TuC p 


Ib, heavy hogs 6% @ti%c. Butter ac- 
tive, cmy tubs 25@26c p Jb, prints 
2ic, dairy 24c, cheese 1%c. Strictly 


fresh eggs 23c p doz, live fowls 13@ 


4c p ib, chickens 16@1ic, dressed 
fowls -13@15c, chickens 17@19c. Po- 
tatoes 2.50@3 p bbl; apples 1@2, 


blackberries 10@1lic 'p qt, peaches 2 
@225 p carriér. String penne 1@ 
D 


<> 


'5O.p bag. tomatoes 3@3-58 
4 ‘ 


2 





AMONG THE 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Monday, August 12, 1907. 
At New York, last week there was a 
less acfive trade in cattle after Mon- 
day, and best grades of steers fell off 


5@10c, and medium and common 
steers 15@25c. Calves weakened 
Wednesday and dropped fully 25c, 


rpling dull later and closing heavy at 
a.,further decline. Miich cows of 


good and choice quality were wanted, 
ard sold at fully sustained prices. 
Miich cows with their calves $25@ 


G2.50 each. On Monday of this week 
there were 90 cars of cattle and 4300 
calves on sale. Steers on heavy re- 
eeipts fell off. 15@25c, bulls and 
cows 10@25c; and some sales were 
possibly 30@40c lower. Calves on 
liberal receipts declined 25@50c on 
veals, and on buttermilks and 
grassers to butchers. Feeders bought 
best grassers and fed calves at close 
to last week’s prices. Good to choice 
1125 to 2420-lb steers crossed the 
seales at 5.60@6.75 per 100 Ibs; com- 
mon to-fair steers at 4+.25@5.50; N YT 
state “scrubs” at 3.75@3.80, oxen at 
4.50, bulls at. 2.75@4; 1 choice Ohio 
bull at 4.25; cows 1.25@4, veals 5@ 
8.25, with a few selected at 8.50; 
culls at 4@4.75. buttermilks and 
grassers at 3@3.25 to butchers; to 
feeders at 3.50@4. 

Sheep ruled steady for the common 
and medium grades last week up to 
the close; good and prime _ sheep 
showed little more firmness after 
Monday, with some offerings of better 
quality than have recently been in 
market. Lambs ruled firm up to Fri- 
day, when there was a little weakness 
in the under grades. Today there 
were 65 cars on sale. Sheep were 
quiet and weak, lambs on heavy sup- 
piy felt off 25 to 50c except that 
choice were only a small fraction 
lower; about 15 cars unsold. Com- 
mon to choice sheep sold at $3.50@ 
5.75 p 100 Ibs, including a car of Ohio 
wethefs, 99 Ibs at outside figures; 
eulls 2@3; lambs 6.75 @8.35, culis 5.25 
@5.50, state and Pa lambs sold at 7 
@ 7.50. . 

Hogs fell off 10c last Week, but re- 
covered later. About 1300 on sale 
today. ‘Mark firm. N Y state and 
Pa hogs, 125 to 225 Ibs average, sold 


25e 


‘ 


at $6.90@7.10 p 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET 
Notwithstanding August is the 
dullest month of. the year in the 


horse trade, a fair amount of business 


was done and good prices realized 
last week. Good second-hand work 
and stage horses sold at $804 
245. The various types of driving 
and riding horses offered, and 
matched pairs seasoned and used for 
city or country driving were we!l 
patronized. Among the orders filled 


the past week were those for some 
prominent Mexican buyers, also to 
finish out a requisition for 500 horses 
for U S cavalry purposes. 

At Buffalo. market fairly active in 
spite of the hot weather. Cattle re- 
ceipts Monday of this week were 200 
cars, and there was a reasonably good 
clearance. Quotations were much as 
a week ago, with very best beeves sal- 
able at $6.90 p 109 Ibs, fair to choice 
butcher weights 5.65@6, heifers 4.50 
@5.75, fat butcher cows 4.25@5, bulls 
3.25@4.75, feeding steers to re-ship 
to the country 3.40@4, light stockers 
38@2.50. Milch cows and springs were 
wanted, if choice, at 45@55 p head. 
Veal calves sold at 7.50@8.50 p 100 
Ibs for best, and 6@7 for common to 
fair. 

Hog receipts Monday of this week 
were 60 double decks, and a good 
trade experienced at firm prices. 
These are now 4 @toc p lb over a 
year ago, and all classes of buyers 
show interest. . H®avy droves were 
quoted at $6.50@6.65 p 100 libs, me- 
dium 6.55@6.75 and choice to fcy pigs 
and light Yorkers 6.75@7. Sheep in 
about the recent demand and prices 
without essential change. Good to 
best -wethers 5.50@6 p 100 Lbs, mixed 
lots 4.50@5.25, ewes 4.40@ 525, lamb 
5.50 @ 7.50 

At: Pittsburg, no great change took 
place onthe cattle market at the 
opening of this week, choice grades 
ruling about steady, others inclined 
to easiness. Monday’s receipts were 
160 loads. Top quotations were $6.50 
@6.35 for prime to extra, with fair 
to good 5.25@6,-and common 4@4:0. 


FARMERS 


Butcher heifers sold at 3.50@5.25, 
milch cows and springers 25450 each. 


Hog salesmen enjoyed a good trade, 
Monday supply 3SU double decks, 
market leaning toward firmness. 
Heavy quoted at 640@6.45, heavy 
medium 6.70@6.80, light medium 7, 
heavy Yorkers 7@7.05, light Yorkers 
and pigs up to 7.10. Sheep receipts 
15 cars, market steady. Prime weth- 


ers were quoted at 5.50@5.60, and 
from that, prices ranged downward to 
4@4.50 for ordinary lots 





New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Aug 12—The tone of the 
cheese market today was apparently 
a little stronger than last Monday, 
although quotations are about the 
same. - There is still @ shrinkage in 
the yield of milk, owing to the pest 
of flies The ‘indications are that 
there will be no lower prices for some 


time and an advance would not be 
surprising. The indications are that 
there will be no decline in prices for 
a considerable period. The ruling 
price today was 11*\c p lb, as com- 


pared with the same last Monday. On 


the curb there was considerable 
cheese sold at lZc. The oflicial tran- 
sactions were: Large colored; 1192 
bxs, and large white 165 at lle p 
Ib; small colored, 2320 bxs at 11%c 
and 10SO0 at 11%c;.small white, 62° 


bxs at Il‘ee and 160 at 11%c. 
Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, “beans 
steady, marrows $2.65@2.75 p bu, pea 
beans 1.70@1.75, red kidney 2.40@ 
2.50; potatoes firm, new 2@2.45 p bu, 
asparagus 1.25 p doz, green beans 1 





p hamper, cabbage 3.7504.50 p 100, 
cauliflower 1.50 p doz, celery 1.75@3 
“oor 


p cs, tomatoes 1.25 p bu, squash 
p 100 Ibs. New apples 1.25 p bx, cher- 
ries 14@15c p qt, currants 9@10c, 
huckleberries 10012c, red raspber- 
ries 14@15c, blackberries 10@l1ic, 
muskmelons 1.75@2.25, watermelons 
30@40c each. Butter active and firm, 
local cmy prints 26c p lb, tubs 24@ 


est 


2c, dairy 22@27c, cheese 13c. Fresh 
eggs firm at 23c p doz, dressed tur- 
keys 15€@18c p Ib, fow! le, ducks 
lic. Choice timothy hay 22 p ton, 


mixed clover 18, rye straw 18@14, oat 
straw 13@14. 

At Rochester, beets 15@20c p doz, 
cabbage $304 p 100 Ibs, cauliflower 
7c p doz, celery 40@50c, green corn 
12@15c, new potatoes 1@1.25, green 
peas Soc p bkt, wax beans 30@40c. 
New apples 40@50c p bskt, blackber- 
ries 14@15¢ p qt, Columbia berries 11 
@i2c, currants 7@S8c, gooseberries 7 
@Se, peaches T0c p bskt, red raspber- 
ries 7@Sc p pt. Cmy butter firm, 
choice tubs 26@27c p Ib, prints 27e, 
dairy "1S 1%c, cheese 1%c. Rresh eggs 
20¢ p doz, dressed chickens 17e p 1b, 
brotters 22c, ducks lic, new hay 15@ 
18 p ton, bran 23, middlings 25. 

At Syracuse, wheat 
bu, state corn 7Se, 


firm at 9%5e p 
oats Ue, bran $24 


p ton, cottonseed meal 51, middlings 
25@26, new hay 12@15. Butter ac- 
tive and in good supply, emy tubs 


29@30c p ib, prints 30@sl1e, dairy 25 
@2Sc, ct ese We. Strictly fresh eggs 
24e p doz, dressed fowls 15@1ic p 1b, 
chickens 17@18ce, turkeys 28¢. New 
potatoes Tic p bu, white onions 1.60, 
pea beans 1,40@1.60. Choice apples 

doz, string beans 70c p bu, peas 

@1 p bu, cherries 10@12c¢ p at, 
currants 6@12c. Cucumbers 20@30c 
75e, green corn 20¢ p doz, celery 50c. 


Tobacco Notes 


STEUBEN CO—Tobacco growing fine- 
ly. No hail or other damages at this 


time; some small, while some of the 
best is being topped. The outlook as 
a whole is for a good leaf. 
ONONDAGA CO—A severe wind and 
hailstorm recently damaged. tobacco 
in Lysander and Cato and to some 
extent in Van Buren, but not so bad. 
Some pieces that were set late are 


coming’ rapidly and with favorable 
feather, as we are having now, will 
pe a good crop.—[J. H. S&S, 

CHEMUNG CoO—There are less acres cf 


tobacco set than was intended last 
spring. The cause was cutworm; re- 
setting continued gntil July, which 


was too late. It depends upon vaeath- 
er if the late setting matures. Some 
plants are very small nosy, 
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Gran ge Notes 


The New Grange Songster is the 
title of a collection of grange songs 
and farm ballads set to old familiar 
tunes by Albert P. Knapp, past master 
of Lincoln grange, New Jersey. 

Dutchess county Pomona will hold 
its annual picnic in the grove at Mill- 
brook August 22. The speaker of the 
day will be Fred Shepard, lecturer of 
the state grange. A large platform 
will be erected for dancing. Music 
will be furnished by an orchestra 
from Poughkeepsie. Members of the 
executive committee in charge are 
Theodore 8S. Barnes of Rhinebeck, 
Frank C. Shaw of Fishhill and John 
M. Ham of Milkbrook. 

A prize speaking contest was 
at Oneida county 
Rome at its last 
Shiddleman was 
of $2.50 in gold, 








held 
Pomona grange at 
session. Miss Ethel 
awarded the prize 
She will be sent, at 
the expense of the Pomona, to par- 
ticipate at the state grange prize 
speaking contest. 

Patrons of Orleans county Pomona 
held a field day and picnic on the fair 
grounds at Albion recently. Among 
the speakers were State Master God- 
frey and Sec Giles. There were sports 
and plenty of music and good things 
to eat. 

Clinton county Pomona grange is 
making an effort to organize a Cham- 


plain valley association for the pro- 
motion of its agricultural interests. 
It has for one of its objects the 
adoption of a trade mark, which is to 
be used on all the products of the 
valley. 


Pittsford grange will hold a floral 
exhibit in the town hall August 29-30, 
in which competition. is open to every- 
body in Pittsford and vicinity. Va!- 
uable prizes are offered. 

The home of the big 900-member 
grange at Walcott is to hold a Wal- 
cott vld home week celebration in 
August The grange will have a 
prominent part in it. It is expected 


that 2000 Patrons of the four towns 
will be represented in the parade, 
with 300 mounted men in the line 


dressed in costumes showing the de- 
velopment of the farming industry of 
western New York and the progress 
from the original Indian inhabitant 
to the agricultural college graduate 
with his automobile. At least 100 of 
the riders ill be in full Indian cos- 
tume and ride white horses. Five 
large floats will show the developmeit 
in agricultural implements and house- 
hold utensils, part of the floats being 


drawn by ox teams. On one of the 
floats, the “harvest drill” will be 
given 


Nebraska Advantages in Dairying— 
In addition to genera! promotion of 
the interests of the territory § they 
serve, some of the railroads are now 
specializing their efforts in this field. 
From the Omaha offices of the Union 
Pacific railroad is issued an attractive 
illustrated booklet setting forth the 
advantages Nebraska offers to the 
dairy farmer. “Room for thousands 
more,’ is the slogan of the railroad, 
and figures are plentifully supplied in 
proof of the assertion. From twen- 
tieth place among butter producing 
states Nebraska has gone up to ninth 
place in ten years. The Union Pacitic 
publication, on the basis of garefully 
prepared statistics, credits her with 
105,913 farms reporting dairy prod- 
ucts; 669,334 milch cows worth $17,- 
285,000, over 21,000,000. pounds of but- 
ter a year and more than 33,000 hand 
separators valued at $2,500,000. Cheap 
food for cattle, making possible pro- 
duction at a minimum cost, and a 
market demand, at profitable prices, 
greater than the supply, are the spe- 
cial advantages held out by Nebraska 





to the dairyman. “Sell the old farm 
in the east and settle in the west 
where you are sure of much larger 


returns.” This is the attractive pros- 
peet held out by the boomers of Ne- 
braska and other western states. For 
a copy write E. L. Lomax, Omaha, 
Neb, and mention this paper 





“T saw your adv in A A.” 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF ‘GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 
anos Wheat Corn Vats 
Cash or | 
ae 1907 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
eh RS, Het oS 
Chicago .| .88 | .74 | 55 | OO | — | .30% 
New York) .95 | .83 | .60%) .56) 54 | .38 
Boston. .. — — 6f | 61 68 | 42 
Toledo. .| .98 | .76 | 56 | 53 | st 1°35 
St Louis .| .86 | .71 | 53 | 49 | — | 31 
Min’p’lis ‘| j 72 |. 51 a | Ad Bl 
Liverpool . 1.01 | ..93 | 69: | 6 | —  — 


At Chicago, wheat has been fairly 


active and mostly at the expense of 
prices. This was particularly true of 
deferred deliveries which at one time 
showed 83@5c decline from a recent 
high price level. The weather was 
generally good and favorable for har- 
vest operations in the southwest, for 
the maturing of grain in,the north- 
west, and for such work as "is common 
to this time of year. A feature con- 
tributing to the weakness was the in- 
creased movement of new wheat. Re- 
ceipts at primary points last week 
showed considerable increase and’ this 
gave courage to the bear party an? 
there was some short selling. In ad- 
dition, many operators who had bought 
for an advanee became somewhat 
discouraged over conditions and sold 
out, this heavy liquidation carrying 
down with it the recent high level of 
‘high prices. Wheat for Sept delivery 
'sold under 88e p bu and Dee close to 
\92c with subsequent reaction of only 
moderate operations. 

' The cash demand was fair but not 
urgent, with only moderate exports of 
wheat and flour. Foreign advices were 
of much the same tenor as those which 
had been coming forward for a long 
time. » 

Little new can be said of cor». 
Stocks carried over from last year are 
steadily decreasing, and receipts are 
small, with some firmness in _ both 
eastern and foreign markets. But the 
speculative element has favored, the 
bearish side owing to the generally 
good prospects for the crop now rap- 
idly approaching ,maturity. Weather 
conditions were generally encourag- 
ing, and the lateness in planting and 
irregular condition of the crop is 
thought by many tobe offset in part 
at least by the effect of a very large 
acreage. No 2 corn in store was sala- 
ble around 55@5514e p bu; Sept much 

/ the same level and Dec, which con- 
| templates new crop delivery sold un- 
der 52c. 

| The oats market has been extremely 
' erratic under the influence of specu- 
lative control. Crop news was un- 
even with many mixed reports from 
harvesters and _ threshers. Advices 
from the west almost uniformly indi- 
eate light yield and weight. It has 
been difficult to follow the price of 
standard oats in store or September 
delivery with quotations at one time 
well above 48c p bu for cash lots and 
around 45c for Sept. 


Under increasing receipts rye has 
shown a downward tendency, the 
market declining 3@5c last “week 


with indifferent support at any time. 
No 2 in store, new crop, 78@S80c p bu, 
old 84@S85ec, futures inactive. 

The barley market is nearly normal 
with receipts of old next to nothing 
and the new crop moving only spar- 
ingly. Good to choice malting is 
quotable at 65@70c p bu, feed barley 
‘S@62e, 

Some interest was shown in tim- 
othy for Sept delivery with recent 
transactions at $4. 65 p 100 Ibs; the mar- 
ae qpeady intone. Prime clover 
held at $15.25 p 100 Ibs for old and 


16.25 for new, undertone one of firm- 
ness, German millet 1.40@1.50 p 100 
Ibs, Hungarian S85c@1. 


At New York, the better tone of 


the crop reports caused weakness in 
cereals, even granted that it is recog- 
nized wheat and corn harvests must 
be very much smaller than ‘a year 
ago. The cash market has been dull, 
with only moderate export movement 
of western breadstuffs. No 2 red win- 
ter wheat quotable around %6c p bu, 
No 2 mixed corn 60%4,@6l1c, and in 
shipping order usual premium, oats 
HS@6le, rye Western bran $23 p 
ton, standard middlings 24.75, linseed 
meal 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








‘Sheep _ 








Cattle Hogs 
Per 100 Ibs. - - —— 
1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
| | 
Chicago $7.40 $6.50 $6.30 $6.35 ($5.85 $5.40 
New York . 7.00 os | 7.15 | 7.00 | 6.00 ; 5.75 
Buffalo 7.10 | ~6.65 | 6.85 | 5.75 | 5.65 
Kansas City; 7.10 é. i 6. 45 | 6.25 | 5.65 | 5.25 
Pittsburg .| 6.90| 6.00 | 6.60 | 6.85 | 5.75 | 5.65 








At Chicago,:a normal movement of 
cattle day by day, but market with- 
out particular animation. Choice 
beeves sold at~ steady to firm prices, 
but a- large part of the supply went 
at figures disappointing to farmers 
who have fed these animals -for 
months, The shipping and export de- 
mand was fair, but not urgent, and 
most of the beeves went to dressed 
meat concerns. Receipts include a 
good many range cattle from the 
northwest and this increased market- 
ing does not help the situation. A 
fair degree of confidence is felt in 
well finished native steers with some 
discrimination against grassy lois. 
Quotations remain on the basis of 
$6@6.50 p 100 Ibs for good to choice 
corn fed steers, and 6.75@7.40 for 
prime beeves. Under grades show 
usual discount. 

A moderate demand appeared for 
butchers’ stock, but at about recent 
quotations, .Dry cows sold mainly at 
£3.25@4.25, with choice lots 4 to ge 
premium, Fat heifers 3.50@4. 
bulls 3.25@4.50. The best class po 
veal calves sold at a range of 6.50@ 
7.50. Farmers show a willingness to 
buy stock cattle for shipment to the 
country and offerings are not bur- 
densome. Quotations cover a range of 








2.50@8 for thin stockers up to 4.25@ | 


4.50 for heavy feeding cattle. Choice 


milch cows and springers are quota- | ki 


ble at 50@60 p hd 
Hogs receded fractionally from the 


recent fairly satisfactory price level, 
yet moderate activity prevailed all 
along the line. Packers were chief 


buyers with fair numbers taken for | 


shipment to eastern points. Quo- 
tations cover a range of 6@6.15 for 
mixed packing hogs, 5.70@6 for ordi- 
nary heavy, with sélected pigs up to 
6.25@6.30. 

Sheep receipts include a good 
many from the western ranges, and 
the market is active. The supply of 
farm fed stock is decreasing and 
choice native wethers scarce and sal- 
able at good prices. Fat yearlings 
sell at $C 26.25 p 100 lbs, well fin- 
ished native ewes 4.75@5.75, choice 
western wethers around  5.75@6. 
Lamb trade active at a firm price 
level, quotations all the way upward 
to 7.25@7.50 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

For midsummer trade is reasonably 
good with the demand for strictly 
first-class horses” at satisfactory 
prices. Dealers are encouraged over 
the outlook and 
trade. Fair to choice draft horses 
$175 @800 p hd, with fancy even high- 
er. Farm horses and small chunks 

@T150, mules 1757250. 


New York Milk Marke: 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 8 cents a quart in-the 26-c 
zone. The market is flush, but the 
demand is excellent and there is no 
surplus. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for 
August 10 were as follows 














TOONS 0:0 6 atte 9 00s Se 35,598 AT2 
Susquehanna .......+.-. 10,703 82 
Went BROT sciieic'w ce ccned 15,448 1,061 
Lackawanna .......... 16,950 2,125 
N Y C (long haul) ....56,575 1,725 
N Y C (Harlem) ...... 11,225 200 
OQeiend -. renee naneeen 46,710 2 875 
Lehigh Valley .........27,500 2,500 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,775 140 
New Haven ......-.. oes 4,200 — 
Other sources ......... 5,700 225 

TOtal © . Aiea scs 3s 00d 277,385 12,405 

To Abandon Public Markets — A 


movement is on foot in this city look- 
ing toward the abandonment of such 


public markets as Washington, Ful- 
ton, Tompkins and Jefferson. Peti- 
tions have been presented to the 


anticipate a good | 


the week eBding | 


Milk Cream | 
1 


i 


mayor and board of aldermen asking 
for the appointment of a special com- 
mission to look into the matter. The 
question is asxed, does the city real- 
ize adequate returns in the way of 
rentals compared with the ~ actual 
value of the property so used, and 
are the streets in the neighborhood 
of the public markets unduly ob- 
structed by reason of the market ac- 
tivities? Other questions will no doubt 
come up as the investigation pro- 
gresses. 





Mercantile Exchange Abolishes Call 
—At the close of last week the execu- 
tive committee of the N Y mercantile 
exchange voted to abolish the daily 
call, and as a result left the markets 
this week without what may ‘be ordi- 
narily regarded as “official’’. declara- 
tion of the market values of butter, 
cheese and eggs. The present week 
finds produce dealers up in’ arms 
against this movement, asking that 
the call be reinstated. This movement 
closely followed the abandonment of 
official butter prices, as noted in 
American Agriculturist last week. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read bs 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS y he rey yb is one of the 
uable in Am Iturist. ety Fe 3 
you wish, to. buy “ we i you ——— wertise anything 
you se = exc. 
THE ADDRESS must ‘be 
the vertisement, and. each = 
counts as one wo m accom) 
order, and advertisement must - have sdaress on, 
as_we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
= = be received Friday to iw in- 
sertion i ue of the wen, 2 -— Ad 
ments of eR {iS FOR 8 
will be accepted at the a ay rate. but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

ND BLACK-FACED TYPE as Sat of any 

will be allowed under thus mak- 

ing mrt adv as B.-A as M3 — 

HE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exc ad- 
vertices ie. is ad FIVE cents a word each i 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 











LIVE STOCK 
SHETLAND PONIES—Three istered mare | 
colts, each. Black, registered fills, 3 3 years old, } 
blind in left eye, $110. Bay mare, 6 years old, 


forty-two inches high, unbroken, $115. Both bred: 


eRe STEUBEYER, Winchester, Va. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRES—Gilts and boars | 





of March and April litters; yearling or two-year 
o- safe in pig. OATK A FARM, Scottsville, 
OHIO IMPROV ED CHESTERs—it you want 


choice pigs, akin. from __prize-winni stock, 
write us, CROSSROAD FARM. Piateebuss, N Y. 


SHROPSHIRE rams for sale, 





home and Cana- 








dian. Bred fam d s 
DAVIS, Chili "Station NS ye ——| 
200 PIGS FOR SALE—Jersey Reds. The right | 
kind at right prices. R. B. HARRISON, 
terfield, N J. a —_ 
HIGH CIASS PERCHERON and_ French 








wertise- | 
rng RENT” 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 


WHEAT GROWERS who need seed. A grea 
many need it who do not realize the fact vate 
write me at once for my booklet and samples. [ 





make a business of growing seed wheat of the 
best. varieties. 2 am so confident of the Quality 
of my wheat that I allow its — 


if it is not satisfactory. A. H. HOFFMAN, 
Bamford Pa. 


rd, Lancaster county, 


CELERY AND CABBAGE plants, a per 1000. 
5000, 500,000 s gy « plants sendy, duri August 
for southern trade. ll varieties. ships safely to 
yuries sae Missouri. F. W. ROCHELLE: Ches- 
er, N J. 











+ GOLD COIN. seed wheat, big yield, # bushels; 
| no smut, stiff straw, hardy; bushel . $1.25, gs lic, 
J. D. DATES, Ludiowville, N Y. 
POTTED piyee, Ee AMO! PLANTS.: etc. Val- 
ene catal free. "AMOREADX NURSERIES, 
oharie, 3} 





FALL BULBS, tains, marcissus, daffodils, be i 3 
valley; 15, 0 ce ANNA VOGEL, Olean 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ABENAQUE MACHINE, | WORKS, Westminster 
Station, V Builders of the “Abenaque”’ gas and 
a smb oa saw rigs. New England agents 

hay presses and Papec ensilage 
for free catalog. 








blower. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and a kind of help sup 
harge by the bor Information Omice 

layette street. Telephone 
iklin), New York City. FREE LABOR or 
FICE. Send for circular and applicationblanks, 


HELP WANTED 


SMALL FRUIT MAN—I want married man 
} pee with one or two grown sons, to er 
| 1. fruit and berries. Give full 
ticulars Nand references. JAMES R. GWILLI 
| Merchantville, N J. 














4.) 
3 
= 








WANTED—Touns | men to learn ASTER Po- 
sitions secured. Catalog free. EAS TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, 

AGENTS WANTED 

BOYS AND GIRLS! $1 for you. Send name 
and address and we will send you 10 of our Im- 
ported Needle Cases, 115 needles in each handsome 
coms, = A em \s your friends at 20c each: send 
us eep $1 for yourself. We trust you. THE 
NEW *ENGLAND NEEDLE CO, Toledo, O. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














Five Cents a Word 


, | Read by Half a Million People Each 


| Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
| 439 Lafayette Street, New York Oity 


FARM FOR YOU. No money. Pars ie itself. 

I will let the right man have my of if 

les £ fom Little York, Cortlandt county, 
h 30 registered “Star Farm Hol- 

eu take calves in full paym 

This is the chance of a lifetime. Write for Tall 
sdoulers today. HORACE L. BRONSON, Cort- 

land, } : 


MONEY 
falfa, rice, 
trated booklets and 
~products possib: 








CROPS in southwest Texas. Corn, ak 
fruits and ——. Write for illus 
testimonials giving rices, 
and bilities. THE ALLISON. 
RICHEY LAND CO, Moore Bidg, San Antonio, 
Tex, Union Depot, Kansas City, Mo. Agents 
wanted in every town. 


FOR 
6 acres woodland: well watered, 
miles from 3 different cities, best’ markets in state; 

| one-fourth mile from railroad station and small 





SALE—Farm 265 acres, with stock and tools; 
fine location, “ 








Coach stallions for sale ELWOOD AKIN, Au- 
° village; one mile from _ larger int containing 
bur, NE, | creamery. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, RF D4, Am 
, OHIO IMPROVED Chester white swine (all ages) | 9 a tl 
Prices right. WALTER G. SNIDER, Walden, N | TEXAS, the greatest state in the union. Health, 
° | wealth, happiness. No state offers better appor 
— Phy = Aw ee tio 
LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES—Best im- | "lative to investments, lands, liye stock, positions. 
portation. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, NY. | {{@ip,send, $1. All information given. 8. J. VA 
eight w yg YEARS SELLING FARMS, residen- 


AYRSHIRE bull, eeks old, from 
tered stock. L. L. TERRY, Riverhead, N Y. 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPPIES, “males $5, females $4, sable 
and white. English Berkshire pigs, % up. Regis- 
istered stock. W. LOTHERS, Peru Lock, Pa. 





T BERNARD puppies, 
x = 


iS) cheap, EXC 
KENNELS, Waterloo, “ ee 





“JERRETS-NELSON’S. Grove City, Pa.- 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs. dogs, 


ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
ee - List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 
‘ord, Pa. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES, choice yearling hens, 
reasonable; baby chick’s eggs for hatching. F 
EST HILL FARM, Burwood, N Y. 


FOR e- One hundred 
geons at $1.50 per pair. ©. G. 
Park, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 





pairs of Homer pi- 





stock and 


EAST DONEGAL POULTRY. YARDS, Marietta, 


Pa. 


YOUNG “BUCKEYE 
SON, Meshoppen, Pa. red trios, $ W. 





regis- 


BROOMALL, Bikins | 


G. JUD- ; 


SR everywhere. Catalog free to. in- 

Owners wishing to sell should call 
| or write PR ILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune 
Building, New York. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY fruit farm: 107 acres, 30 
fruit. fall kinds: ‘~ -half mile lake shore, . Good 
| dw and large barn, Owner wishes -to sell. Hil 
| 
| 





health. RIGGS. & KOONZ, 13 Balston Spa, N Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE—On the. eastern shore of 
| Maryland; climate mild and healthful, soil pro- 
| Suetre, good water, fish and oysters. Write C. 8. 
| DAY, Pocomake City, Md. 


| _FARMS—Mild. healthy — w 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va 


| 








| 
Good markets. 








A. A. Better Than the Poultry 
Journals. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city. Gentlemen: In regard to our 
advertisement in your paper, will say 
| that our orders were good, but did 
| not keep record of them. Inquiries 
were plenty and we got better re 
| sults from your paper than we did 
some. of the Poultry Journals.-“ 
‘ (Chas Caton, Zanesville, O. 


pT ene eee. Oo 


ee 4 oe ee 


~~ 
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GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
‘ices at which the produce will sell from 


store, Warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
-eight.and commission charges. When 


id in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance ‘is usually secured. 


Apples 


At New York, receipts are increas- . 


ing, but bulk of the stock is of small 
size and rather green. Sales range 
from $2.75@3 p bbi, red kinds 2@2.5 
hand picked harvest 1.25@1.50 p bskt. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, country dressed 
calves are in light supply and demand 
slow,- but trade is sufficient to take 
up all really choice arrivals and hold 
prices firm for same. Country aroted 
calves 11@1144c p lb, common 7@8c 


Dried Fruits 

At New York, market is improved 
slightly owing to more restricted of- 
ferings. The continued uncrtainty of 
the outlook and the high level of 
values have -put a check on trading and 
there are few sales. Fancy evap ap- 
ples 8@8%c p lb, common 6@7Tke, 
cherries 25c; blackberries 13@14c, 
plums 3@9c. 

Beans 

At New York, little interest in mar- 
row beans. Market practically un- 
changed, choice ,marrows .$2@2.05 p 
bu, pea beans ‘firm at 1.T7@1.80, 
white kidney dull at 2.70, red kidney 
in fair demand’ at 2.30 # 2.35, yellow 
eye dull and weak at 1.70@1.75. 

“Eggs 

At New York, the egg market con- 
tinues strictly irregular, owing to in- 
different quality of new stock. Sup- 
ply is moderate and somewhat light. 
Western receipts of especially poor 
quality. . Fresh gathered 21@22c 
doz, western 19@20c, culls. 6@8c, 
checks 6@10c 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, a heavier. trading, 
whitch has beem looked for, has begun 
and’ has been aecompanied by notable 
shrinkage of receipts. . Prices have 
advanced sharply with adirm feeling. 
Prime timothy hay 23@24 p ton, No 
2 20, mixed clover 19@20, rye straw 
12@13, oat straw 8@10. 

Fresh * Fruits 

At New York, small ots of pears 
bring $2.50@4 p bbi, southern Kieffer 
3@3.50, incoming peaches of poor 
quality, Md and Del 60c@ip bskt, NC 
2 p carrier, Ga 2.25@3, plums 1.25@ 
1.50, cherries 85c@1 p 8-Ib bskt, cur- 
rants 11@12e p qt, red rapbserries 8@ 
12c p pt, blacks 6@8c,~ blackberries 
10@12e p qt, huckeberries 11@ f3c, 
gooseberries 12@18c, muskmelons 3@ 
4.25 p era, watermelons 16@20c ea. 


Ontons 


At New York, Ct stock beginning to 
arrive, selling quickly at $3@3.25 p 
bbl, Orange Co in liberal supply at 
Hae i> p bag. Few LI at 2.75@ 
3 p was, Md and Del weak, Jersey 
white 253@1.50, Ky about out of 
market at 1.50. 

Potatoes 

At New York, supply moderate and 
demand quite active, L I $2.50@2.75 p 
bbl, Jersey 2.40@2.65 p bbi, southern 
2.25@2.75, Jersey Sweets 2@3 p bskt, 
Va-and NC 3@4 p bbL 


Poultry 
At New York, trade has been fair, 
fowls in liberal supply, spring chick- 
ens coming in rapidly at 15@16c p Ib, 


fowls 15c, roosters 9c, turkeys 11@ 
2c, ducks 12@13c, .pigeons 20c p 
pr, fresh killed poultry in moderate 


supply, turkeys very scarce at 14@ 
isc, broiler chicks 24@25c, western 
iN@20c, fowls 14@15c, squabs 1.75 p 
doz. 


Vegetables 
At New York, asparagus $3@4 
doz behs, beets $1@1.50, carrots $2@ 


2.25, celery 40@50c p doz, cabbage in 


moderate supply at $1 p bbi, ae 
$2.35@3, cucumber pickles @4.50, 
cauliflower in light | supply at 50@3, 


ereen corn $1@1.25 p 100, eggplant 
$1.50@1.75 p bskt, battens 75e @$1 p 
bx, okra $1.25@1.50 p bekt, peas Tic 
4 $1, string beans $1@1.25, squash $1 
» D bbl, tomatoes abundant at Tic @ 1 


& br 
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FARM AND MARKET 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHDICE CREAMEBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
07... 20 26 24 
06... 21% 221, 20% 
05... ri 2214 2014 


The recent changes in butter quo- 
tations have been largely due to the 
changes in methods of arriving at 
quotations made necessary by the 
disoontinuance of quotations by the 
N_ Y mercantile exchange. While of- 
ficial prices for extras were 24c last 
week, buyers had to pay the usual 
%@lic more than that price to get 
the fancy scoring goods. When a 
new quotation went into effect prices 
immediately jumped from %@1%e 
p lb. There has been a genera! stif- 
fening tendency of the dairy markets 
everywhere, owing to slightly de- 
creased productions of milk, due to 
drouth. in, some of the great dairy 
sections. .Lange quantities of the me- 
dium grades, going into storage have 
kept supplies down. 

At New York; general prices slight- 
ly higher, special cmy 24@25c p Ib, 
and firm, state dairy tubs 23@24c, 
prints 25c, renovated 22@23c, pack- 
ing stock 18@19c. 

At Boston, receipts show a shrink- 
age, but supplies are fairly liberal, 
with steady demand for best grades. 
Northern N Y cmy 25@26c p ib, 
Site. tubs 25c, cmy prints 24@ 

~Sgia NY dairy 22@23c, renovated 


_The Cheese Market 

At New -York, receipts are slightly 
off, but.still liberal enough to be in 
excess ofthe demand. Trading has 
been moderate, much of the stock 
showing hot weather defects; state 
f c emy 11@12c p Ib, skims 8@9c, 
full skims 2@3c. 

‘At Boston, receipts liberal and de- 
mand light with prices slightly off, 


fancy N ¥ twitis 12%c p Ib, northern. 


twins 11@12%c, Much needed stock 
on the market, which is dull at llc. 


Country Produce Markets 


OHTIO—At Cleveland, wheat firm at 


88c p bu, corn 50c, oats 55c, middlin 
$236.24 5 p ton, bran 20@21, gluten 4 
@25, baled timothy hay 16@17, wool 
28@29c _p ib, butter firm, cmy tubs 
25@26c p jb, prints 26@27c, dairy 21 
@22c, cheese 13@1l4c. Fresh 
steady at 18c p doz, chickens 12@ tke 
fi Ib, pigeons ‘23 Pe Apples 2@ 
50 p bu,,. peaches 2@3 p 6-bskt cra, 
Bartiett peare 3@3.25 p we, blueber- 





ries 4@4.25. Potatoes 1@1.20 p bu, 
local ore 2@2.50_p 1 Ibs, toma- 
toes GO@70c p bskt, cabbage 3@4 p 


100, cucumbers 40 @ 50c, celery 25@ 
40c p bch, watermelons 30@40c ea. 

At Columbus, grain active and 
steady, wheat 83c p bu, corn 68c, oats 
45e, rye 65c, bran $20 p ton, middlings 
18, new hay 12@14, old timothy 18: 
Live stock steady, choice steers 4@ 
eee p 1b, veal calves 5@6+ec, hogs 

44% @6%c, sheep 4@5c, wool 28c. But- 
ter active, cmy tubs 27@28c p Ib, 
prints 28c, dairy 12@1Tcr. Fresh eggs 
16c p doz, fowls 9c p 1b, spring chick- 
ens 15c, dressed chickens lic. New 
potatoes p bu, red onions $1, pea 
beans 1.65 p bu, new apples 150@ 
1.75, blueberries 8@10c p qt, peaches 
2.50 p bu. 

At Cincinnati, new apples $2.50@3 
Pp bbl, peaches 2.50@3 p cra, rasp- 
berries 3@4 p bu, watermelons 20@ 

Ne ea, new potatoes 2.50 p bbi, string 
beans 75c@1 p 2-bu sk, tomatoes 
50c p gra. Cmy buttdr 27@28c p Ib, 
yo 17@20c, cheese 13@14c, fresh 
eges 15c a live hens 10c, spring 
chickens Wheat steady at 4c p 
bu, corn Bec, oats 47c, bran 19@20 p 
ton, timothy hay 17@18. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
cucumbers $1.15@1.75 p bskt, cauli- 
flower Tic p doz,.green peppers .. p 
bx, eggplant 2, green beans 1.25 p bu, 
wax beans 1.50@1.75, peas 1.50@1.75, 
green corn 2.25 p cra, celery 10@ 30 
p doz, new potatoes 4@5 bbl, 
peaches 2.25 p cra, raspberries 14@ 
18c, huckleberries 160@1.70 p 12-qt 
bskt, gooseberries 10@12c, cherries 
3.500@4 p tray, bMackherries 4@4.25. 


Corn 62c p bu, timothy hay 21@22 p 
ton, middlings 25, bran 21@22. But- 








ter steady, .my tubs 26@27c p Ib, 
prints 28c, dairy 20c, cheese 13@14c. 
Eges firm at 20c p doz, live hensl3@ 
14c p Ib, turkeys 12@13c, broiler 
chickens 18@20c, squabs 4@4.25 p 
doz. 

Getting Ready for Cheaper Alcoho, 

The denatured alcohol proposition 
moves slowly. As well known to our 
readers, the law of a year ago was 
amended the past spring, with the 
purpose of making it easier for small 
concerns to operate distilleries. The 


amended law is to go into effect Sep- 
tember 1 next, and the commissioner 
of internal revenue at Washington 


has within a few days made public 
more liberal rules to bé observed in 
the manufacture and sale of dena- 
tured alcohol. 

In the new regulations, it is pro- 
vided that industrial distilleries may 
produce alcohol from anything that 
contains fermentable matter. This, of 


course, includes such familiar agricul- 


tural products as beets, potatoes, mo- 
lasses, etc. What is known as an 
industrial distillery of the first class 
is one-having capacity of J proof 


gallons or less of spirits in ~4 hours. 


Such distillery may operate without 
the presence of an internal revenue 
officer unless the collector believes 


This distillery.is to 


such necessary. 


be placed in charge of a genera! store- 
keeper gauger, who will visit it at 
irregular intervals for the purpose of 
gauging the alcohol that may have 
been distilled, and either supervising 
its transfer to a central denaturing 
warehouse, or permitting the distiller 
to denature it, just as the latter may 
wish. A distillery of the second class 


is such as produces more than 50 and 
less than 100 gallons of spirits daily. 

Where but a smal! quantity of alco- | 
hol is denatured, it will not be neces- 
sary to provide a room for denatur- 
ing materials ave the denatur- | 
ants reguiarly tested. Instead, the. 
distiller may procure approved, au- 
thorized denatvrants. e't*er from a 
central denaturing warehouse, or from 
distilleries at which reguler denatur- 
ing warehouses are established. It 
will be recalled that naturing 
process means the admixture of a 
small portion of woo’ al°ohol, or pos- 
sibly some other material to render 
the spirits unusabie for beverage. 

A dealer once securing a_ permit 
will not be required to renew this 
annually, as heretofore. Retail deal- 
ers in denatured alcohol are not re- 
quired to keep a record of any kind. 
Under the new rules druggists and | 
grocers who do not se"' heverage alco- 
hol or liquors to be consumed on the 
premises may also henceforth sell de- 
natured alcohol. e 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that a recent magazine article, 
in discussing the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol under new patents, 
says it may be eventually turned off 
at a cost of only 8 cents to 10 cents 
a gallon. The writer, Prof R. K. | 
Duncan, also says that industrial al- 
cohol at 40 cents a gallon in lamps 
equipped with German incandescent 
burners would compete with kerosene 
at 18 cents a gallon. What would 
happen were it possible to make in- 
dustrial alcohol at a cost of 10 cents 
per gallon? 


Institute Workers—The executive 
committeee of the American associa- 
tion of farmers’ institute workers will 
hold their next meeting at Washing- 
ton, D C, October 23 to 25. This 
meeting promises to be one of the 
most interesting that the association 
has yet held and a very complete 
program has been arranged. Excur- 
sion rates to the Jamestown exposi- 
tion can be secured until November 
30, with stop-over privileges in Wash- 
ington. 











Uneven Trend of Sheep Prices— 
An unusual feature in the sheep trade 
of late has been the relatively low 
range of prices eastward in compari- 
son with quotations at western mar- 
kets. Owing to liberal shipments of 
new lambs from Ky, Tenn, southern 


O, Va and Md to such points as Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Philadel- 
phia, New York, etc, prices in the 
east have been depressed. On the 
ether hand, western points Jine Chi- « 





! gua aay og Co. Dept 


{is} 


cago, Kansas City and Omaha, 


{Qo 


hay 


been only moderately supplied wit 

spring stock from local territory and 
the season for full offerings of range 
sheep from the far northwest has not 
fully opened When the latter begin 
to come to Mo river points and more 
eastern markets, the situation may 
change materially It is claimed thet 
feeder buyers from the middle west- 
ern states are scouring N M and the 
northwest range country with a 
view of contracting supplies to put in 
feed lots the comine w'nter 





More people are making their livl.- 


hood from five to ten acres than 
ever before. It is not necessary to 
have 100 acres. The whole question 
lies in doing the right thing at the 
right time and keeping at it. The 
good old days of when the farm ran 
itself are past. Today it’s a case of 
think, decice, act and make the land 
respond.—[T. W. Jones, Kenton Coun- 
ty, Ky. 








DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 


For Twenty-Five Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators 
as other separators are better than 
gravity creamers. 
Send for new 1907 catalogue 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
74 Coer.anor Areeer Cana & Ranporen Ore. 
NEW YORK =m CHICACO 











Write 
for Samples 
and Booklet of 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


and see for yourself 


J. A. @W. BIRD & C8. 
56 india St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents everyWhere 








Try it wo ears 


Our Guarantee that this Buggy will sta 
right for that time is backed by a cas 





bond of $25,000, Your money back if it is 
not all we claim for it. 
Try an 
With your 
Ander- \NE Mente te 
ton Your 


“Anderton” Top Bugg: 


Write today for our plan | and 1i0-page, il- 
lustrated catalog. The “Anderton” line 
includes Buggies, Surries, Stanhopes, Driv- 
ing Wagons, Pony Vehicles, Carts, Har- 
ness, etc. 

THE ANDERTON MANUPACTURING CO. 
16 Third St., Cincianati, Obie. 


CENT 22720518 
Free Hieycle cata- 

jog showing all models at lowest prices. 
Ho WOT BUY Fe 
hous “y cent depc prepay 


ai fers. We ship on ape 

allow 10 Days Free 

ag Aivowr ne and wonde bi propositions with 
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and Pate h valuable inform 
sent you Catalogues EE for Vi asking. 

WE WILL CONVINCE you that =I 
haf a better wcvee for = money than ap’ 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. 
want to Make Mone a Karn @ 


© write for our Sp Oo 
= ¢ Soanter-Brakes, built- - ete and 
~~ © ge \ we but writs 
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ROOFING 


ORGANIZE 











ON TOP OF EVERYTHING | 

























That is just where Amatite roofing 
should be—on top of all your build- 
ings, keeping them free from leaks 
year after year. 

For all-around service and dura- 
bility, it is unapproached by any 
other. It is built of materials that 
have been tried and tested under 
every possible weather condition ;— 
each part is tested —the whole is 
tested before it goes to you. 

Is that done with shingles, tin of 
ordinary ready roofings? How 
many bad shingles do you findina 
bundle? How often do you have to 
paint or coat the smooth ready roof- 
ings to keep them tight? Think 










neapolis, Kansas 





. BARRETT MANUFACTURING. CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Min- 


ity, St. . New Orleans, Allegheny, "London, Eng. 


abhout these things—and when 
you need a new roof, you'll buy 
Amatite—the roofing with a veal 
mineral surface, which does away 
with painting and repairs. 

When you once cover your build- 
ings with Amatite, you have no fur- 
ther trouble or expense. 

Any one can lay it—no skilled 
labor required, 


) FREE SAMPLE 


Let us send you a Free Sample 
and you’ll see at once how much be#- 
ter it is than the ordinary roofing. 
A postal card will bring it. 

Address nearest office. 














OLUMBUS= 


i pe — ve low 


MSheetot DD Bargains tes 
Sheet of ug gy Gg hs Ready 
Columbus Buggiesthe trade-mark ade the 
+ al ome for quality and appearance—now Sold Straight 
‘actory To You At Manufactur 


“ONE MONTH_ TRIAL 


on every Columbus Vehicle— 

ur assurance of satisfaction, 

ehicle may be returned after 

the testif not satisfactory, atno 

he expense to the buyer, as we bear all the freight, 
Send for Mid-Season Sheet of Bug 

ins, These are real values in 


-grade vehicles—sold while 
prices. 
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Carriage & Harness Co. 
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durable and economical 
Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and 1) ey of 


Practical, 
machinery. 


our ful 
Ae by A ali 
ONS, 


51 SLY essoutnse., 
wee Middletown 
Springs, 

vt. 























Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
Na, pacity; all — also 
\ gasoline engines, 
steam pa ey 
saw mill: is, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. . 
Gersrch Sectiven Co,, Room 159, 39 Cortlandt $t., Hew York 


" you will know why they are superior to all others. 





Best Cutters 


for Ensilage and Dry Fodder because of their rapid 
work, smvoth, easy running and light power to 
operate, are 





The Gale-Baldwin 
and Baldwin Cutters 


With or without Traveling Feed 
Table 


They cut feed in four lengths and elevate any height 

straight away or aside, and do not clog. Strong self 
eed with safety devices to preclude all accidents 

Various sizes for band and power. Study them an 


Ask for catalog. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





all good Tand and lays well | 
480 Acres and free from rock, 150 acres | 
in cultivation Tenced with rail and wire, 800 bearing 
fruit trees, T5 acres in clover and timothy, close to } 
school and church, good house and barn. Price $4000 
Write today for our list of farms in Texas County, 
Mo... Fruit,dairy and stock farming are the principal 
industries, no healthier climate on the face of the 


AND EDUCATE 


State Fairs 1907 


Alabama, Montgomery ....O0 24-N 2 
Arizona territorial, Phoenix ..N 11-16 
Arkansas, Hot Springs .......O 3-12 
California, Sacramento .......-S 7-14 





Canada, London ....ccee-esece8 6-14 
Canada, Ottawa .....+..+-.-..-8 13-21 
Canada, Toronto ..........-A 26-S 9 


Colorado, Pueblo .......+-+-..-8 9-13 
Georgia, Atlanta .........+..O 14-26 
Idaho Intermountain, Boise ..O 21-26 
Illinois, Springfield S 27-0 5 
Indiana, Indianapolis ..........8 9-138 
Iowa, Des Moines .........-A 23-30 


eeeeeeee 


Kansas, Hutchinson .........8 13-20 
Kentucky, Lexington .....,..S 16-25 
Louisiana, Shreveport ........O 5-12 
Maine, Lewiston ......se.-+++--8S 2-5 
Maryland, Timonium ..........8 3-7 
Michigan, Detroit ...... .A 29-S 6 
Minnesota, Hamline ........:7..S 2-6 
Mississippi, Jackson ..........N 5-16 
Missouri, Sedalia ....«.......-O 7-11 
Montana, Helena ..........8 30-0 5 
Nebraska, Lincoln ..........A 30-S 6 
New Hampshire, Concord......S 10-13 
New Jersey, Trenton .......S 30-O 4 
New York, Syracuse .........8 9-14 
North Carolina, Raleigh ....O 14-19 
North Dakota, Grand Forks J 29-A 3 
North Dakota, Fargo . ....J 22-27 
New Mexico, Albuquerque ...S 23-27 
Ohio, -Columus ccccccccccscesach oO 
Oregon, Galem. «.ccccccocsccscc Mera 
Oregon, Portland ............8 16-21 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ......S 3-6 
South Carolina, Columbus ....S 17-20 
South Dakota, Huron ........S 9-13 
Tennessee, Nashville ........S 23-30 
Ween, BOGIES = éwicieccccccks Seu Ss 
Week, Gait EOS ..occiws bce S 30-0 5 
Vermont, White River J’nct ..O 1-3 
Virginia, Richmond ..........A 7-11 
Washington, North Yakima ..S 23-28 


West Virginia, Wheeling ......S 9-13 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ........8 9-14 





Pennsylvania 


West V 
Armstrong, Dayton, Virginia 


A 4-2. Belington S 23- 
Armstrong, Eiiooweg, Buckhannon, s 4 
Beaver, Hookstown, ee 83 m2 
4 Pt Pleasant, 8 2- 

Bedford, Bedford, 0 13 Shepherdstown, s"3 or 
Berks, Reading, O 1-4 - 
Berks, Kutztown, “ns Delaware 

8S 24- oe 
Bradford, Towanda, ilmington, New Cas- 

S 24-27 tle, 8S 24 
Bradford, Troy, 8 10-13 
Butler, Butler, A 20-23 Maryland 


Cambria, Carrolltown, 
8 34 


Frederick, een 


Cameron, Emporium 


S 18-29 Hagerstown, Washing- 
Carbon, tetghten, 


ton, 
Pocomoke City, Worces- 
4- : 
24-27 20-23 


Chester, Oxford, S 25-27 ter, | 
Clarion, Cavin, Rockville, Montgomery, 
10-13 ; A 2- 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, Timonium, Baltimore, 
Crawford, Cambridge Tolchester, Beach, 
oopring.. Cc CL Upper Marlboro Pie 
b ionnea } ; c 
mma 6 ‘Heorse, 013 


Lake, 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
S 24-27 


New Y 
cal, & e York 


town, 14 Afton, Afton, 8S 24-27 
Dauphin, Middletown, Albany, Altamont. | 

American Institute, 
Dauphin, See New York, 8, 24-28 


Eri 18 _N 
Erie, Alleghany, Angelica, 
Greene, Hi 


Binghamton, Bingham- 
{ndjone. Indi: 8% 36 ton, - 
Jefferson, Broo e, Boonville, Boonville, 
Juniata, Port —- Brookfield, B:cokfield, 
§ 11-13 S 16-19 
Lackawanna, Madison- Byoeme. Whitneys 
ville, S$ 3-27 Poi A 2- 
Lawrence, Pulaski, Catskill, Margaretville, 
8 17-19 A 023 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Cattaraugus, Little 
PS: er S38 
‘air ayuga, oravia, 3 
Lehigh. ‘Allentown, "2 Chautauqua, ae 
Lycoming, Hughesville, Chemung, Elm 
8 17-20 N ot "decided 
Mercer, Stonesboro, Cuba, Cuba. S 10-13 
S 24-26 Chenango, Norwich. 
Mercer, Mercer. S 10,12 S 36 
Monroe, cemezeee gy Cape Vincent, Cape 
Vi 


Northampton, ae 


Cambridge Valley, ‘Cam- 
0-13 S 2 


Hesthampton, Bethle chats’ Plattsburg. 

m, . — 

Northumberland, Mil” Cobleskill, Cobleskill, 

port, S 17-20 " - 

Philadelp = Horticul- Columbia, Chathem, - 
ur: ociety, } 2 

Somerset, No fair Culumbia, 3 , re 

Sullivan, Forksville, ot .decide 


“ Cortland, Custiand, és 
«it~ 
Susquehanna, Montress, Delaware, Delhi 


Hartford, 
“ S 25-26 
Tioga, Westfield, S 10-13 
Tioga, Mansfield, S 24-27 


Susquehanna, 


Delaware ~ Valley, Wal- 
S 36 


on, 
Deposit, Deposit, 


Union, L b . A 2-30 
— aves are, 24-9 Dryden, Dryden, re 
Washington, Burgetts- S 7-20 

town, 0 13 Dutchess, Pougkeep- 
| Westmoreland, Young- sie, 4 


S 10-13 Dundee. Dundee, 9 1-13 





globe, address South Missouri Land Exchange, Cabeo!. Me. 


Ww . 
York, York, 07-1 Erie, Hamburg. S 246 
York, Hanover, § 10-13 Essex, Westport, 

New Jersey Franklin, Malone, te 
Mt Holly, $42  Franklinville, Franklin- 
Trenton, 8 0-05 ville, A 27-0 





Denaselake, W Sand 
S 25 A 43 
Richie ‘ld Springs, Rich- 


'S 1821 field Springs, S 30-0 2 

Gorham, es Sy Ricmena, ony - 
ie s, pe 
Greene. Cairo, 3 20-22 Riverside, Gow, nin 
youverneur, - jouver- 1 
me: wesssuans Rockland, Ovenartare, 
emlock, emlock, 
Rockland, New City, 

Herkimer, Herkimer, A 30 

A 26-29 Sandy Creek, Py | 
Hornelisville, Hornell, Creek, . 
; a 4 4 St Lawrence, : * on 

mois Soc, -2 ° § 
Sollenon, Waertown: Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Lewis, Lowville, A zs Schenevus, APRS 
Mineola, 8s Cees, =. . 
vi 

ee, Saas: 25-0 Fayette, Lexington, x 
Minigemery, Vente. : Schuyler, Watkins, 5 
Morris, Morris, O 1- . , 
Naples, Naples, . 18 Seneca, Waterloo, a 
Nassau, aa 
Newark, eee, 22 Silver Lake, P 
= Steuben, Bath, S 42 
Niagara, Ledpert, 26-31 Steuben, Steuben, S 34 
Northern Tioga, Newark Suffolk, eevee, i 
Valley, A 2-2 sullivan, Monticello, 


Oneida, Rome; 8 23-27 





Oneonta, Oneonta, Syracuse, State Peis, 
j 16-19 S $18 
Onondaga, Phoenix, Tioga, Oswego, S 10-13 
Ontario, Canandaigua, Tompkins, Ithaca. ve) 
. S 1921 ~.vister, Ellenville, 
Orange, Mig@etosn,. ‘a 2-38 
Orleans. Albion, § 1821 ion, Trumansburg, 
Oswegatchie, Ogdens- = Warren Warrensburg, 
burg. 24-27 4 S 015 
Oswego, Fulton, A 27-20 Washington, Sandy 
Otsego, Cooperstown, Hill, 27-3 
S 24-26 Wellsville, Wellsville, 
Palmyra, Palmyra, A 03 
Wayne, Lyons, S i 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg, White Plains, White 
© ." 10-13 A Ww 8 142 
Putna: armel, yoming, arsaw, 
ss A 2%-30 8 10-2 
Racquette, Potsdam, Yates, Pean Yan, 
8 10-13 Ss 


Grange Notes 


NEW YORK 

Grange field days and picnics for 
August in New York state are as fol- 
lows: 16th, Grange field day at 
Elmira, National Master Bacheld- 
er and State Master Godfrey; 1lith, 
Lime Lake grange field day, Brothers 
Bachelder, Giles and Godfrey; 17th, 
Voorheesville grange picnic, E. B. 
Norris; 20th, Herkimer county Pomo- 
na, Sec Giles; 21st, Southold harvest 
home festival, Brother Shepard; 224, 
Dutchess county Pomona, Brother 
Shepard; 24th, Mindon grange picnic 
Monroe county, Brother Shepard; 
3ist, Franklin county Pomona, E. P. 
Cole. 

Portland grange entertained Chau- 
tauqua county Patrons at Point Gar- 
tiot on Lake Erie recently. On ac- 
count of the ;threatening weather the 
attendance was not large. An address 
was made by George Smith, who 
said, the outlook for grapes was 
promising. He advised growers to be 
careful about making the price on 
fruit, stating it was his opinion that 
20 cents per basket was all the con- 
sumer would stand. He advised grow- 
ers to put up a handsome package, 
and stamp their names on it. Charles 
Pierson, district deputy, and Sherman 
Lowell, assistant steward of the state 
grange spoke’ enthusiastically of 
grange progress. An interesting talk 
was made by N: E. Dodge, first mas- 


ter of the first grange organized in the’ 


state. With songs and vrecitations 

Portland Patrons did themselves 

proud.—[W. L. M. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Fridensburg grange held its -econé 
annual two-day picnic in Riland’s 
grove in Wayne township, Schuylkill 
county, the latter part of July. The 
committee in charge were H. S. Mon- 
gel, M. A. Seltzer, J. L. Marbarger, 
George Greenawaltand H.W. Bressler 
William H. Stout of Pine Grove, a very 
successful practical farmer and wide- 
ly-known to American dAgriculturist 
readers, urged farmers to pay closer 
attention to politics and see that their 
representatives in the legislature are 
the right sort of men. J. E. Sones of 
Pottsville, spoke on Education for the 
farmer. Prof James M. Schrope of 
Port Carbon, a grammar school prin- 
cipal® in Pottsville, spoke on the 
Transformation of the farmer, com- 
paring -present conditions with those 
of a few years ago. Congressman 
Brumm of Minersville, urged the Pa- 
trons to strive continually for a high- 
er state than the good one which they 
already enjoy. The picnic was large- 
ly attended, by many who have 0 
affiliation. with the grange. Numerous 
business men responded to urgent in- 
vitations to place exhibits on the 
ground and these received close at- 
tention from the visiic7zs. 
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Lesson XVI---A Cote for Pigeons 


BY{THE MAN WHO KNOWS HOW 





The boy who does not Keep pigeons 
is missing one of the great pleasures 
of being a boy. 
And it so need- 
less to miss this 

¥). particular pleas- 
te Lua i 7 ure, because the 
boy can himself 
build a home for these delightful lit- 





tle friends in feathers 
The easiest way to secure a_home 
for pigeons is suggested in Fig 1, 


where. a corner of the barn chamber, 
or a corner of the shed loft, is parti- 
tioned Off with 2 by 3-inch studding 
and wire poultry netting. The method 
of setting up the studding is shown in 
Figs 1 and 2. The_2 by 3 joist should 
be sawed off 6 ft 3 in in length and 
set about 3 ft apart-on the floor by 
nailing to. the floor in the manner 
shown in -Fig- ll. The nails (ten- 
penny) are driven diagonally through 
the edges of the joist on two sides, 


into the floor. With a “level” set-the 
joists perfectly upright and run a 
“plate” (some of the same 2 by 3 
joist) around the top, driving nails 
down through the. plate (laid flat- 
wise) into the upper ends of the 
studding. : 

If no “level” is at hand, sight by 
each stick as it is put in place and 
make it stand “true” with the stud- 


ding in the wall of the shed, or barn. 
When the “plate” is in posfion, nail 
one or two pieces of the joist from it 
to the rafters of the roof in @ hori- 
zontal position to held up the netting 
that is to eover the top of the in- 
closure. Between two of the upright 
studs fit a door frame of strips of 
inch-thick boards, about 
Cover this frame with a strip of the 
wire netting, and hinge the frame to 
one of the studs, as is suggested in 
Pig IIl. 

It will be better to use. twe. strips 
of netting on the sides, rather than 
one very wide piece, as the narrower 
strips will be more easily put on, 
and they will also be more useful if 
ever taken down and used elsewhere 
as wire fencing. Select. a, corner of 
the loft that has a window,. preferably 
one on the south side. 

If rats can get into the Joft, such 
an open pen as this will not answer 
for pigeons, but most lefts can be 
entrance of 


closed tightly against the 





























Fie. Hh. 
PETAILS OF BARN COTE 
Tais ac might. Rats and. cgts are 
Pigcon’s, Worst enemies, but cats can- 


hot, of course, get through .wire poul- 
try netting. Pigeons may be allowed 
to nest upon the floor, if no ememies 
fan reach the nests. Boxes: a. foot 
Square and open at the side, can be 





3 in wide. * 


WIDE AWAKE LADDIES 


nailed against the wall, two nests for 
each pair of pigeons, as the latter 
often make a new nest and lay two 
eggs again before the young are out 
of the first nest. Nail a little perch 
six inches long to a side stud, or 
rafter, for ‘each bird. They like these 
individual perches better than a com- 
mon roosting pole; but do not place 
one little perch under another. 

A water pan 2 ft across, and 5 in 
deep, should be placed in the pen 
every other day with water for the 
bath. A feed. box for the split peas 
and cracked corn can be made after 
the pattern shown in Fif VI. Put a 
small open box at the side of the pen 
for old plaster, salt, grit, etc. There 
should be a water fountain hung 
aga’rst the side of the pen, so made 
that the birds can get only their 
heads in. In this way the water will 





ne 
ATTRACTVE PIGEON HOUSE 


not be soiled. The feed box shown 
in Fig VI has a hinged roof top 
which can be turned back when put- 
ting in feed, or cleaning out the re- 
mains of the old. 

AN OUTSIDE HOUSE 


Where a pigeon house must be built 
out of doors, such a little house as 
that shown in Fig IV will be found 
easy for a boy to build; and quite at- 
tractive as a home for pigeons, es- 
pecially if woodbine, or some other 
quick-growing. vine, be planted about 
the wire netting, to run up over the 














3 _ _— 
is. — a 2a 


FRAME OF 








HOUSE 


netting and shade the run from the 
hot sun. A few vines running over 
the sides and roof of the smal! house 
will also make the Jatter much more 
attractive. 

The method of constructing such 
a ‘house and run is shown in Fig V. 
Bight stakes .are driven into the 
ground, as indicated in the cut. The 
size of this house and run~ must be 
determined by individual circum- 
stances. If not more than three 
pairs of pigeons are to be kept, the 
house need not be more than 4 ft 
wide by 5 ft from front‘to rear. The 
hight in front should be 6 ft 4 in 
and the rear hight ’5 ft. The wire 
“run” or “flight,” is of the same di- 








mensions as the house, so that togeth- 
er they make a double-roofed build- | 
ing: 

As there is to be no wooden floor, 
the ground should be well drained | 
and dry. The little house should 
have its sides and roof boarded with | 
“matched” (tongued and grooved) 
boards, if no other covering than 
boards is to be used. If preferred, 
rough boards can be used for sidcs 
and roof and these can then be 
shingled, or covered with some one 
of the many roofing papers that can | 
be bought at hardware stores. The 
door should be of matched boards, 
with cleats across the top and bot- 
tom, on the inside. It should he 
hinged to the casing that is nailed 
about the opening when the boards 
of the side are on. A four-sash win- 
dow is set into an opening in the 
boarding in front, with a sloping 
sill for the bottom of the sash to rest 
upon. This is made of inch board 
and projects in front about 5 in, 
as an alighting board for the pigeons. 

Entrances for the birdS are made 
on either side of the window, at the 
ends ef this board, as shown in the 
cut. There should be two small win- 
dows on either side, to be fitted with 
sash in the winter, and with netting, 
for coolness, in the summer. 

When the stakes have been 





set 
perfectly upright, nail: strips of 1% 


in by 2 m joist along and across 
the top, as shown. This frame will 
support the netting of the “flight,” 
and will serve, in the case of the 
house proper, as a frame to which 
the’ boards can be nailed. If matched 
boards only are used, the roof must 
have the boards running from front 
to rear, and the side boards running 


“up-and-down.” The whole should 
then be given two coats of good 
paint. 


If the boards are to be covered 
with papers or shingles, the side 
can be nailed on horizontally. 
The “flight” should have a hinged, 
wire-covered door, om the frént or 
back, made as described for the barn 
loft, to give admission to the flight 
when necessary. 

The inside furnishings for this lit- 
tle pigeon house should be the same 
as suggested for the loft. If, when 
built, the house is found damp, a 

r can readily be laid by nailing 
@ cross sill to the two middle stakes 
and laying a floor upon the side, end 
(and new middie) sills that appear 
in Fig V. In putting on the roof 
boards allow them to project 2 in 
all about the house, and in the angle 
under this projection put a piece of 
inch moulding, if it can be obtained 
readily. It will give..a* better finish 
to the whole house. 





Longer Life for Linens—sSheeis 
and tablecloths invariably begin 
to wear at the middle and in 
the side creases'in the folds. When 
this is observed the edges of the 
limens on just one side should be 


turned and neatly stitched to form a 
hem an inch or so in width. By this 
method the folds will come in new 
Himes on the cloth and _ will give the 
first creases a rest from wear.—T[E. 
M. Duncan. 
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A Bed of Four-o’clocks 


BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 





There is a little garden that I know, 

In summertime, with four-o'clocks 
ablow; 

A small bird swings upon the 
meshed rim, 

Where crowd these perfumed blos- 
somed to the brim; 

Nor is its strain of sweetest song de- 


wire- 


nied 

To her who stands the flower-starred 
plot beside. 

Oh, favored garden! Where the wild, 
shy bird 

No ruder note than merry laugh has 
heard; 

Where, unafraid, she fares, from her 
near nest, 

When steals the sun adown the rose- 
lined west. 

Then through this plot a tremor of 
delight 

Wavers, in blush ‘of crimson, pink and 
white, 

And comes the bee, athwart the after- 
noon, 

Humming his drowsy, honey-laden 
tune, 

And the white-«moth draws near each 


fragrant cup 





For the night-dews and wind-kiss 
lifted up :— 
But, fairest guest! bends to the blos- 
soms’ call 
The face of Her—the mistress of it 
i all! 

Madge: “What did Molly mean by 
saying that joining the Audubon so- 
ciety was a good business proposi- 
tion ?”’ 

Marjorie: “The dues are only five 
dollars, while a hat with feathers on 


it costs at least twenty dollars.” 


[Harper’s Weekly. 








Patterns of exceptional beauty in large 
variety. 
Suitable for dresses any time of year. 


Highest quality of material, and abso- 
lutely fast color. 
Some designs with a new silk finish, 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS rn. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Silver Greys. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 

















Send For Our Stove Book 


WHY HOT GET THE BEST and SAVE FROM $5 to $407 


Jou tnow Rat ese wast be a big 

between the factory price 

and the dealer's price on a good stuve 
or range. 

not save that difference and 


workmen. 
wh 


difference between a strictly high- 


“A Kel 


dad 


aaa 


You cannot secure 
<0 matter bow much extra y 
guarantee that, 


We good sa 


that wesave 
cases a} mu 


The 


stove, made of the best materi- 
als by expert wo orkmen,anda“chneap” 
stove made of scrap iron by 


motget the best you can find— 
ag ed yg ay Im your pocket! ly when you can buy itat the 
You know that there must be a big ac’ factory price! 
That's exactly what we offer you: 


inferior 


<> <> 





AaAraaz 
Direct to You” 


A Stove or Range of the hi highest quality at sctual Factory 
Price on 360 Days Approval. 
has become so famous as ape | 


ol 
At thesame time oursystem 
ufacturing and selling direct is such 
nee 60, ans ageme 


You ig aannot get.a be p+ wad any price price. 


Kalamazoo F 1 Steel 
Range we of many styles 
cal offuel 





give such 
of rman- 


on eve: ate omen cook stoves and 
are ous ipped with 
patentovent ermometer, 





back if it ~ Bot in. 0 -*-— 
as represe: 


We pay the { freight 
Kalamaroos 
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a, etc. 
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Postal raat For Gatalegue Mo. 
and 


bome, school chareh, sate lodge 
Hotet rances f 


ants, hoarding weet ee 
Gas stoves ~ or 
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A Case of Hydrophobia 
; By Sophie May Norwood. 


ROWN is a success- 
ful lawyer in one 
of our*small, but 
bustling cities. 
Had you made his 
acquaintance sev- 
eral years ago, his 





friends would 
have told you 
there were but 





two drawbacks in 
One of these was 


knowing Brown. 
his propensity for practical jokes and 
the other was Dianna, an obese, asth- 
matic pug, who contrived to be at his 
heels nine-tenths of the time. 

Mrs Brown is a plump, rosy matron 


and a general favorite with us all. 


No children claim her attention and, * 


consequently, she fusses over Brown 
like a hen with one chicken. Mrs 
Brown has two settled. convictions 
which, like Brown’s drawbacks, could 
easily be dispensed with. Dogs, ac- 
cording to her belief, are all mad, 
even if they do not show it. A dog 
bite is sure to result in hydrophobia. 
Her antipathy for degs must have 
been born with her, for it could never 
have attained its present size by nat- 
ural growth. Secondly, she is certain 
that she is a much better doctor than 
the majority of those who write'M D 
after their names, and woe to Brown 
does he so much as sneeze. None of 
us venture into the neighborhood if 
not in robust health. 

Rummaging in some old papers of 
a colonial date—getting evidence to 
make her a D A R, I believe—Mrs 
Brown chanced upon a treatment sure 
to cure hydrophobia. The paternal 
ancestor who had written the letter 
was sojourning at the time among the 
Indians. The letter, sent to a brother 
in Boston, dwelt at length on the sub- 
ject and asserted that the Indians 
claimed the remedy infallible. 

From that day Mrs Brown was cer- 
tain she could cure the worst case of 
madness a dog could cause. Her faith 
was in no wise lessened by the con- 
temptuous “Bosh! madam, all bosh!” 
of the physician to whom she sub- 
mitted her precious recipe. So much 
in earnest was she that it came to: be 
a standing joke with her friends. 
Brown even claimed to* believe her 
willing to have him bitten that she 
might prove her theory. 

One summer Brown was rushed with 
work and two weeks seemed all he 
could snatch for his annual fishing 
excursion. Mrs Brown strenuously 
disapproved, saying he should spend 
so short a time in rest rather than in 
smoking innumerable cigars and sit- 
ting up all night to swap fish stories. 

Four days previous to the time set 
for. the trip, Dianna, mistaking a 
thumb for the beefsteak Brown was 
feeding her, .left the prints of her 
teeth very plainly thereupon. His 
remarks at the time I will leave unre- 
corded, but they were forceful and 
to the point. He kicked the dog, 
bathed the injured member in witch- 
hazel and promptly forgot All about 
it—or tried to. Not so his wife. She 
developed hysterics of a violent na- 
ture, sent him to have the wound 
cauterized, and insisted that Dianna 
be instantly killed. 

Three of us dropped in that even- 
ing on the way to the club. We were 
told of the traged-7 by our hostess, 
who was still in.a -hysterical condi- 
tion and punctuated her tale by,sun- 
dry sighs and small sobs. She was 
sure her beloved husband would be 
a raving maniac’ by morning, if 


not sooner, and begged him to stay 
at home. 
“If he is only here where I can 


treat him,” said she, “I know my old 
Indian remedy will save him, but I 
am so afraid it will come upon him 
away from home and he will be taken 
to some dreadful hospital where they 
kill people experimenting upon them.” 

As I have said, Mrs Brown is a 
general favorite. We com‘urted her 
as best we could and assured her 
there could be no trouble for a day or 
two at least. There was a game of 
poker on that night. We wanted 
Brown, and I fear some of our state- 
ments must have caused the record- 
ing angel trouble. Be that as it may 
we carried our man off in triumph to 
‘he club. Incidentally we-learned dur- 


EVENINGS 


ing the evening that Dianna, though 
officially dead, was enjoying the coun- 
try air a few miles away. 

Despite the fact that he was some- 
what provoked, Brown was vastly 
amused by the mountain his wife 
insisted in making out of a mole~hill. 
He expressed it as making a “Hoosac 
tunnel out of a pin hole.” ’Ere the 
evening was over: his fertile brain 
hatched a plan for having the joke 
of his life, and so he did. 

“You know her hydrophobia hob- 
by,” said he. “‘Well, I shall have a 
violent attack. I’ll let her treat me 
and pronounce me well, then watch 
the fun! Maybe I'll escape mustard 
plasters for a month.” 

Be it said to the credit of one of 
our number that he attempted to dis- 
suade Brown, saying it would be cruel 
to give his wife such a fright. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” said her 
husband. “She will not be a bit fright- 
ened. She is plump, sure she can 
cure anything a microbe can cause, 
and will be right in her element. It’s 
evident you never met the amateur 
nursing mania. I only wish she might 
doctor you for the grip.” 

He told us he should fall ill on the 
second morning following, as it would 
take him at least two days to recover 
and persuade his wife it was but a 












































AT HOME 


would happen.” Im fact what human 
being. could have resisted such an op- 
portunity? 

In the Brown house there is a smal] 
room strongly built, lighted by a 
barred skylight, and entered only by 
a heavy oaken door. It had once 
been part of a bedroom into which 
water came, the plumbing was still 
in place. When the house was re- 
modeled this room had been fitted up 
to hold Brown’s collection of coins, 
which is large and extremely val- 
uable. In view of his approaching 
absence the cases containing the coins 
had been placed in a safe deposit 
vault. 

Never doubting that a dog. bite 
must mean hydrophobia, Mrs Brown 
made full preparations for trouble. On 
the previous day everything had been 
removed from the room; a mattress, 
pillows, and blankets had been 
placed on the floor, and An opening 
ten inches square cut in the door. 

It was to this room Mrs Brown led 
her husband when he meekly con- 
sented to be treated by the Indian 
remedy. Ere he had time to take in 
the situation the door closed and he 
was a prisoner. His wife tearfully 
regarded him from the opening in the 
door. 

“Now,” said she, “veu are safe, no 
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His Wife Tearfully Regarded Him from. the Opening in the Door 


joke. Otherwise she might worry 
while he was on his fishing trip. Ac- 
cordingly two days later he com- 
Plained at breakfast of feeling ill. 
The important work at_the office be- 
ing done, a holiday at home was just 
the thing. He meant to spend it put- 
ting his fishing tackle in order and 
carrying out his joke. Shortly after 
breakfast, aided by some mild shav- 
ing soap, he produced quite a re- 
spectable froth at the mouth and ap- 
parently had a bad spasm, even 
growling a bit to make it realistic. 

Mrs Brown fled, locking him in as 
she went. She paced the hall ad- 
joining, weeping and wringing her 
hands till.a summons came through 
the keyhole. When finally convinced 
the danger was over for a time, she 
gingerly unlocked the door and en- 
tered. 

“Oh, Richard,” sobbed,she, “its ter- 
rible, but don’t despair. I can save 
you if you will obey me. Thank heav- 
en you are at home.” 

Even her fright did not keep her 
from saying, “I always told you what 


one will know you are ill and you can 
do no harm to yourself or others. 
When I am sire you are out of dan- 
ger I will unlock the door, but till 
then we must run no risks.” 

At her order he obediently passed 
over his pocket-knife and match-box. 
When he _ had read the. morning's 
paper and taken the pills and powder 
his wife insisted upon he decided that 
@ nap would complete the cure. 

What happened afterwards weLever 
really knew. Suffice it to say that 
Brown spent his two weeks’ vacation 
in that small room, dieted on health 
foods of various kinds and without 
even the sdlace of a cigar. Meanwhile 
his wife unblushingly told whomso- 
ever inquired that he had been sud- 
denly called away on important busi- 
ness. ° 
In spite of his probable mental dis- 
quiet, Brown gained ten pounds in 
weight, a decided antipathy to prac- 
tical jokes of all kinds, and, doubt- 
less, some new ideas of women. Upon 
his return he was met by many con- 
eratulations upon his improved an- 


‘ 


These, however, 


seemed 
to cause him embarrassment rather 
than pleasure as the story had leaked 
out. 

Likewise it became known that the 
wife of a friena cailed at Brown's 
home on the morning of his “depart- 


pearance. 


ure on business” and had _  askea 
among other things if- Brown had had 
time for his hydrophobia joke. Dianna 
has not yet returned. 


Yankee Philosophy 


RY UNCLE JOE 








Burnin’ yewr candles at both ends 
makes the candle bizniz good. 

Some people take chances when 
they’s somethin ‘else in view thet’s 
much better. 4 

The feller who spends ez much or 
more than he earns’ never earns any- 
thing. 

Don’t find tew much fault with the 
weather, ’cuz it allus is all rigth fur 
somebuddy. 

Ef love makes the world go around 
so does tew many crooks in thé elbow. 

Some men never cry over spilled 
milk, becuz somebuddy else hez tew 
pay fur it. 

A man won’t complain much over 
tight shoes onless his wife happened 
tew buy ’em fur him. 

Don’t feel bad becuz yew ain’t got 
an autermobile; lots uv men who hey 
*em wish they “hedn’t. 

It_takes a rogue tew ketch a rogue, 
but it takes more than thet tew ketch 
a lawyer. . 

The children fool us once’ a year 
which’is raound April fust, but we 
fool aourselves ev’ry day in the year 

The true sportsman ain’t the feller 
who goes aout an’ ketches a mess ui 
fish then expects his wife tew dress 
"em. , 

Don't git mad ef yew git stuck ina 
hoss trade; yew know well enough 
yew tried t’ dew the other feller. 

It may not be good fur man tew be 


alone, but it would be better fur some 


women ef some uv ’em were. 

Sometimes the man who hol’s the 
reins over a span hez no more hoss 
sense than the man who travels be- 
hind a wheelbarrer. 

Naow an’ then yew will run acrost 
a pusson whose aim in life is so high 
thet he is ‘in danger uv lewsin’ the 
top uv his head. 


Hawks Are Friends of the Farmers 


R Fisher of the United States 
D biological survey is a vigorous 

defender of hawks and owls, 
and has amassed evidence to show 
that they are actually friends of the 
farmer rather than his enemies. 
House cats, on the contrary, come ir 
for a vigorous scoring. The follow- 
ing extract” makes. interesting read- 








ng: 

“The birds of prey; the majority of 
which labor day and night to destroy 
the enemies of husbandmen, are per- 
secuted unceasingly, while that most 
destructive mammal, the house cat, is 
pétted and fed and securely sheltered 
to spread destruction among ‘the 
feathered tribe. The difference be- 
tween the two can be summed up in 
a few words—only three or four birds 
of prey hunt birds when they ca» 
procure rodents for food, while the 
cat seldom ‘touches mice if she cai 
procure birds or young poultry. A 
cat has been known to kill 20 young 
chickens in a day, which is more than 
most raptorial birds destroy in a_-lifc- 
time.” 

The exception to this general clean 


bill given by the doctor in- 
cludes the cooper and sharp 
shinned hawks. These birds ar 
pre-eminently chicken hawks, The 


doctor’s comparison of the destruc- 
tivenesssof the hawks and the house 
cats is worth consideration. That he 
has not painted tabby too black wi!! 
be easily proven by anyone who will 
take time and patience to follow tab- 
by in her hunting. 


> 


Dear Tablers: Will one of you tel 
me how to make stiff ice cream? $1 





‘have made a great deal of ice cream, 


but it always melts quickly after be- 
ing dished out. How is ihe commercial 
ice cream~made so stiff?—[Mrs N. 
Willhelm, _O. 
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“Tt saw vour adv in A A.” 
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Qur Pattern Offer 





in No 4233 is sketched an 
made and suit- 


Here 
apron which is easily 
able to very dainty trimming, The 
front and back are tucked from the 
tov in pointed outline, the edge being 





No 4233Charming Little. Apron, 2, 
4 and 6, 


left plain or finished with a beading 
and Narrow lace. The shoulder 
pieces may be of the apron material 
or all-over embroidery. 

No 4235—Here is sketched a gown 
of simple style, yet altogether youth- 
ful and pretty, which the home dress- 
maker will find quite to. her liking. 

GOWN OF GOOD STYLE FOR A GIRL 








No 4235—Pretty Gown for Young 
Girl, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years, 
Tucks extend a.short distance fram 
the yoke edge and the entire length in 
back, The sleeves may- be to the 
wrist or elbow as desired. The. skirt 
is in seven gores and gathered. at the 
top. 

MODISH AND SERVICEABLE COAT 

No 6954—The separate coat, suit- 

able to wear with any skirt, presents 





a problem Ry. rt many women 


eonjiinction with a dressy one. The 
mode! sketched offers just the me- 
dium ‘needed. The smart Continental 
colar effect is distinctly a novelty, 
while the narrow fancy vest and 
Braduated trimming bands are espe- 
cially becoming because of the im- 
pression of youthful slenderness 
which they convey. 
HOW TO ORDER 


These paiterns are 10 cents each 


and are sold by our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Order by num- 
ber. 





Old . Underswear Useful—A friend 
uses worn-eut. underwear for the in- 
side of pads to place under the baby 
in the erib, She says they do not full 
up when wv had as does cotton bat- 
ting. For the same reason cheap 
blankcts are preferabl. to batting for 





eae 0954—Attractive Coat, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


32, 34, 


filling for comforters. What if the 
first cost is more? ~They last longer 
to pay for it. -[May Myrtle. 


To Remove Stains From “Broadcloth 
—Take an ounce of pipe-clay that has 
been ground fine and mix it with 12 
drops alcohol and the same quantity 
spirits of turpentine. Moisten a little 
of this mixture with alcohol, and rub 
on the spots. Let it rermain till dry, 
then rub off with a woolen cloth, and 
the spots will disappear. 


“Pearl Buttons having two holes are 
less apt to break than those with 
four. In buying latter especially, f 
try to avoid those having places very 
close together.—[Alice S..Gardener. 





“The World in Flowers— One of the 


most remarkable if not quite the 
most remarkable floral design ever 
executed has been one of the sights 
of St Louis this year. This is a re- 
production. of the world in flowers by 
the florist at the St Louis waterworks. 
It is a globe 14 feet in hight and 10% 
feet in diameter and contains 31,500 
plants. Flowers ‘of different colors 
are used to outline the continents, 
countries, islands, ete. The lines of 
latitude and longitude are represent- 
ed by strings. The whole globe re- 
volves in such a way that the plants 
get the necessary amount of sun- 
shine. 


> 
find 
difficult of solution, since it must not 
be too elahorate to harmonize with a 
simple gown not too plain to wear in 


DOMESTIC 


At. first Loye only gave to me 
His hours of jest and mirth, 

And something in his chetr I missed, 
Yet knew not what my dearth. 
But when Love came and brought to 

me 
* His hours of grief and pain— 
My heart so brimmed with happ!ness, 
I understood my gain. 
—[Ainslee’s. 


Preserving Unfermented Fruit Juices 


OKLAHOMA EXPERIMENT STATION 








(Ciserves. apple fruits and pre- 
serves are common in almost 
every farm home, and they fill 
a splendid place in the menu. Un- 
fermented apple juice, however, is not 


so familiar, though it is equally as 


good and can be made with as little 
labor. 
HOW APPLE JUICE IS HANDLED 

Only . sound, well ripened apples 
should be selected, because the green 
fruit juice is dark colored and will 
not clear up. Pour the juice into 
an enamel or glass vessel and put 
this receptacle into a larger vessel 
to protect it from the flame upon its 
being heated. Gradually bring to a 


temperature of about 185 degrees and 
keep it there for 15 minutes Re- 
move all" scum that forms during 
this operation. Cover the _ vessel 
and set it aside for 24 hours, 
All bottles or jars to contain the 


juice should be sterilized. Next morn- 


ing, the juice is poured into the 
bottles and again heated, this time 
to about 175 degrees for 30 or 40 


minutes.. For this second heating a 
wash boiler with a board in the bot- 
tom for the bottles to rest upog is 
employed, the bottles being paced 
on this and the water poured over 
them to within an inch of their tops, 
The water is heated gradually. 

The rubbers and caps are put on 
the bottles immediately after taking 
them. out of the boiler. Paraflin or 
sealing wax should be used to make 
them air-tight. The bottles are kept 
best if stored in,a cool cellar. 

TREATING GRAPE JUICE 

Almost any desired flavor may be 
obtained by carefully selected certain 
varieties of grapes, provided they are 
clean and well ripened. A common 
cider press or the hand is used to 
crush the grapes. If a light colored 
juice .is sought, place the crushed 
grapes ‘in a stout bag and press out 
the juice, or let it drip thrbugh. Then 
treat it exactly as noted above for 
apple juice. -If a red juice is de- 
sired, heat the crushed fruit and 


in case 
heavy head-board, foot-board and side 
pieces in 


a way to move the 


the 


being the 
to show 


in position on the spring, 
can be placed over it in such a man- 
ner as to 
of the 
effectually 
ance” 
frame 
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juice to 175 degrees and strain out ...e 
juice and heat again for. a few min- 
utes to 180 degrees, Allow to stand 
ick 24 hours and treat as for apple 
uice. 


An. Extemporized Bed 


BY JAMES ATKINSON 








bed to a summer camp, or from 
a chamber to a room down stairs, 
than. to move the 


i & is much easier to move a springe 


of sickness, 


addition to the spring. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
bed from one place 


to another for temporary use without 

expense or the heavy labor of 
moving some of the most unwieldy 
parts of a chamber set. ‘ 





BOXES AND SPRING FRAME 
The bedding and its spring only 
are moved, and the latter is set up 
upon four empty grocery boxes, all 
just alike. Figure 1 shows how this 
done, but little of the boxes ex- 
tending out beyond the spring-frame 
—just enough to make all (firm 
and untipable. The wire spring 
not shown in the cut, being 
omitted to show the position of the 
boxes beneath it, the square frame 


enly important part needed 
the plan. 

When the mattress has been placed 
two sheets 
drape the vides and foot 
bed, that the boxes may be 
covered, or a simple “val- 
tacked to the spring 
boxes thus covered, 


may be 
and the 





THE BED MADE UP 
Figure II suggests how a bed will 
look when thus made up. The con- 
venience of such a plan and its ex- 
pediency will appeal to anyone whe 
has tried to move heavy furniture 
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Perhaps you're an artist, 
or an engrosser, a book- 
keeper, a student, or just 
an ordinary letter writer-— 


erent pat- 
Postage. 








Pens for All Purposes" 





























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get * Improved,” no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers - 


PATENTS {i205 rorrences 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept, Z. Washington D.C 
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These books have been prepared by: leading edu- BY 
cators in their respective subjects, and present the 
most approved metbods of instruction, sccmbined 
Waals testis ch aia weer Charles William Burkett 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 
Milk Products 
BY L. L. VANSLYKE. This is a clear and con 
cise discussion of the approved methods of testing 
milk and milk products. All the questions involved 
in the various methods of testing milk and cream 
are fully discussed. The book is indispensable to 
teacher or student. New revised and enlarged édi- 
tion.” Illustrated 214 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth 75c. 
Practical Dairy Bateriology 
BY Dr H. W. CONN. Prepared for the use of 
students, dairymen, and all interested in the 
—- of the relation of milk to public health. 
he most complete work of its kind ever ce ats, 


} 
} 
| Director Kansas Agricultitel Experiment Station. 
| 


The most complete and ee work of the kint 

ever published. As a rule, book of this sort = 
| dry and uninteresting, but he this case it reads 
like a novel. The author has put into it his indi- 
viduality. The story of the properties of the soils 
their improvement and management, as well as @ 
discussion of the problems of crop growi ané 
| erop feeding,’ make this book, equally valuable tw 
the .farmer, student and teacher. The following 
list of subjects give a general idea of the scope 
of this timely book: Chapter I. The Soil Mak- 
ers; Il. The Soils That Living Things Have Mad; 
Ill, What we Find in Soils; IV. Concerning th: 


HESE are days of large 
operations on thé farm. 
Some sort of power has be- 

come a necessity. 

There is almost an endless array 
of usés to which the power cam be 
put. Every season, in fact almost 
every day in the year, the farmer 
will have use for it. 
































































Illustrated, 400 pages, 5%x8 inches. x 
s Texture of the Soil: V. How Plants Feed: VL 
Insects Injurious to Vegetables And when the power is once on The Elements that Plants Use: VII. How P'ant 
" BY DR. y. Bt CHITTENDEN, A complete, the farm, he soon learns, if he F vod is, Preserved: wu, “Getting Acauainted with 
y practical wor vi escriptions o he more im- i j "lan e entia. ant ts 
portant. insects ‘attacking vegetables, and remedies did not know it before, that he Stores and Nature; X. The Role that Tillage 
to. destroy them. A valuable guide for college can do things easier, more quiekly lays; XI. Liming the Land: A Corrective~ for 
entomology or nature study. Mlustrated Si4x8 inches. and more economically than he —_—-You know that it is the product The  Helesse of Boll Nitrogen: "The ‘Retars to the 
300 pages. Cloth $1.50 ever did before. of workmen of highest skill operat- Air; XIV. Nitrification: Nitrogen Made Ready for 
Ww gp introduction to th Rs 1 oe ee Leite) or be  ingwith beat psocnr able Saar tothe Air: XVI. Bott inoculation Htow Doses 
BY ©. W. BURKETT. An introduction to the simple an ependable and as You know that your engine has — XVII. Draining the Lang: XVIII. Soil Water 
ee ee eed oe nearly self-operating as possible behind it the reputation and guar- How jit is Lost, | How it May be Hela: XIX, Dy 
ture. tillage, temperature, living, jake, causes because the farmer is not expected antee of @ great manufacturing Tillage - Tools! What They —= = ~C Ten 
my sa ped: Cloth $1.25 to be an expert machinist. institution whose sole business is Them; Serr’ The Caretiee ra Grove: The 
. ools an e ~Purposes; ¢II. Stable anure: 
Feeding Farm Animals I. H. Cc. Gasoline Engines the making of machines for farm Its Composition und its Preservation; XXIII. Handé- 
BY THOMAS SHAW. ihts book is intended use. hy, Nel xe. om: _—, Buying + 
like for the teacher, student or farmer. is s ‘6 ” ‘or ‘or Ising emica anure 
unquestionably the most complete and practical i} are made to meet these require- Simplicity and Efficiency is telligently ; XXVI. Mixing Fertilizers at Hom- 
work which has yet appeared on the subject. . of ments in the fullest manner. our motto in building these farm xy Da : An Example in Soil Building: ‘ 
ee eee Every engine carries with it the engines.’ Every one must do its ExVU, Soils: What We May Do for Then Xx% ; 
! T FE d Fib Cc in highest assurance a farmer can part toward sustaining the reputa- Cone’ Bit Philosophy, There are 
he Forage an re rops ; Girapenitains al-@, vepuiteal “oh ch 
America — of satisfactory service and tion of the I. H. C. works. a gg ee OR beincote i i one 
BY THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is ar right wor king. i at I. H. C. engines are made— agement, pages. 5%4x8 inches. oth, $1.5 
what its title indicates, — is indispensable to gtu- ether you purchase e en- Vertical, in 2 and 3-H: P. 
dent and teacher. Like its famous companion, e ; 
Cereals. in “imerics, it treats: of the cultivation of gine here ‘shown or one of our Horizontal, both Stationary Orange Judd Company, 
ees and ae ores. eee, SS ee various other styles and sizes of amd Portable, in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 439-441 Lafayette St., New York. 
exe a ke 0 re seh. ™ engines, you know you are getting and 20-H. P. ‘ : 
BY THOMAS gay Ain accurate, compte an engine that is perfectly adapte Call on the International local 
hensive and succinct treatise on all grain c as to the use intended . 3 agent and take the matter up with 3 
related particularly to American con ditions, Thins You know that the engine is him or write for catalog and col- 
trated, pages, 5%x6 inches, Cloth 
Rural School Agriculture scientifically built on correct ored hanger illustrating and de- 
BY CH ARL ns W. Pe. AVIS, Containing exercises mechanical principles. scribing these engines. ———— 
use W: an, ex 0! of aj culture 1- 
out a text- book. it states | in ilggeal order the ele: INTERNATIONAL HARVES TER COMPANY OF . AMERICA, Clovers and How to Grow Them 
menta rinciples of scientific agriculture an ;corporated ) => 
came the’ poate of these facts to farm practice. Chdeaee U.S.A Siar ee se S is mo oe ceok 
Illustrated, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth $1.00, oe erent Fon and t_of ‘clovers a "on ficable ‘to 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory ——————— ew parts of the United States ~ and Canada, 
3 and School Garden snd winch Calas map the ‘entire subject ins aye- 
. .BY ©. R. JACKSON AND L. 8. DAUGHERTY. | ce of clover in’ the economy of the farm 
The best and most sptietantory work of its kind | so great that an exhaustive work on this 
1c 


ever published. It gives explicit directions for subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 

actual work in the laboratory and school garden in sgricuiters as well as by all who are inter- 

through which agricultural prietntes may be ested in the -tilling of the soil. Illustrated. 

taught. Illustrated, 402 pages, 5%x7 a ge © 28 5x8 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.03 
1 ne 


Soil Physics Laboratory Guide Flintcoated Profitable Dairyin 
BY W. H. STEVENSON AND ri SCHAUB. Gordon, Van Tine ries Rubber a gs ge ak ae = nae 


A carefully outlined series of experiments in soil 
physics, many of which are now presented for class 50 ES a Ow D EA & RS’ PRI C ES ogg Ree Seaeorment. at treatment _of 
work for the first time. Illustrated, 100 pages, 5x7 L L re ughly rect being 
inches. Cloth 50c. We'll ool you, if you want roofing, better roofing than you can owt Ae nr where else—Flintecated, Fire- iced : 

The Study of Breeds # Rubber Roofing. . Sell you direct at half what your local decler will charge you for ordinary of this 







BY THOMAS. SHAW. The accepted text-book roofing—half what shingles will cost you, for we ship right i our factory to you. Send yous the far-famed ry fa of hes D. 
in colleges, atid the authority. for farmers and Free Roof Book on our roofing, telling why it’s e Seake cake Se of % , near Philadelphia, i’a = Lng farm 
breeders. Illustrated, 371_ pages,. 5x7 inches, Rustproof and Practically Fireproof oe eee ee fears ago could not main- 


and cows, there are now 
kept “dairy mee int addition Beg horses. 





Cloth $1.50. tear it—pound it—smell it to see that there's no tar in it to burn or melt—try it with 


hot coals—try it with acid—try it Buy way to satisfy yourself. 









Animal Breeding 
































BY THOMAS: SHAW, A compeshensire stuiy of | Ht You Need is a Hammer %2°.''o° yoo hows, tars or By By ars corn oe Gave geves 
the faces prine ip es 0} . — af. t is inval- every order all the nails, metal caps and panes ee need t put it on. one hundred acres. Ilustrated. ot inches 
uable to all interested in the breeding and rear- Also 8 sq. ft. for laps. And it s the easiest roofing to put on made today. pages. Cloth. Price ........scsccscess $9.75 


ing of live stock. Illustrated, 405 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth 


a8 | Less 

Syatemntio Pomology 
art iF gag VAU UH, This rome preemnts clerty| Than Half What 
Shingles Cost You 


are otadind: Illustrated, 288 pages, oa loan 91.00 
PRICE fei tt 
108 sq. feet 


Landscape Gardening . 
BY F. A. WAUGH. A treatise on thu general | . 

1-Ply......0.5..--.$1.41 per Roll 
2-Ply...........--. 1.96 per Roll 


= will keep your buildings dry, warm 
It Lasts a ime ° fd substantial in in appearance. Won't 
rust out like stee! vette. This isn't an ordinary roofing. We 
make it from a special process material with such heavy machin~ 
ery that when it's finished there’s absolutely ro ‘‘wear-out'* to 
it. We tell you in our Roof Book all about the process— 
the pressure it gets—the flintcoating—the acidproof 
soaking—the weatherproofing that we give it. R 

es 26 per cent saving on | 

Sold Only Direct (oo =s"s," 
it, so you save 50 per 
cent, which on other roofing goes into your local 


Diseases ‘of Swine 


LY DR R. A. CRAIG, professor of veterinary 
aye at pe Spee Se yy A concise, 
pres ical U de to t revention 

a ‘treatment "OP the fie iseases of swine. With 
FB ng ae, each So are given = 
a > f the tl » Mook Tepre fhe 
ethos. ery part of the resses y e 
a with a id — ‘its writer is thor- 
ous and practica amiliar with all the de- 
tails upon. ich “35 fae All technical and 
st ae et are avoided, so far as 
: e, the work at once hy 

“ to Fae practical stock raiser as well as wo 
the teacher and students. [Iliustrated. 5x7 

inches. 190 pages: Cloth ....si.ccsssceeses Gueld 



















principles. governing outdoor art, Hlustrated, 152 
pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth 50c 
Farm Grasses of the United States 
BY W. J. SPILLMAN. This is the latest work 
devoted to the grass crop in general; The book far 
surpasses anything Ost has yet been issued on the 
subject. Illustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.00. 








just why it will pay 
Free Roofing Book secur setae’ Ws 

guerantec sate, prompt delivery everywhere ian 
the United States. We save a 50 per cent, freight 
intluded. We ship to you from Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago or Davenport. This saves on —— 




















Sieidds of Usen Judging S-Ply ..........-.. 2.29 per Roll Soo catalog requests on'y to Davengort and ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
, BY A. D. SHAMEL. The advanced methods of te toda. ~/ 49-441 LAFAYETTE STREET 





corn judging and all the available information on } NEW YORK, N ¥ 
this subject are incorporated in this work. “wk 
trated, 5x7. inches. Cloth 50c 


New Methods in Edncation 


BY H. L. TADD. Explaining process where any 
hand, eye “and mind are educated by means that hs MANUAL OF 


tonserve vitality and develop a union of though? 











GORDON, VAN TINE & CO, ‘rime 179 Case St., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
2 Grand Catalog of Factory Prices on Sash, Doors, Building Material and Woodwork sent free 



































tnd action. Illustrated students’ edition, 352 pages, q uality of material and manufacture 
7%x10% inches. : Cloth § = THRESHING MACHINERY sunt ‘or all in threshing machinery. oa 
Edition de Luxe, 452 pages, 8xll inches, Cloth hat breakdowns cost in damag . Farquhar 
Special Offer ‘ Suoltins. balers anl soparaterenms bett eiay ote ver ei : 
L . convenience that is consistent with durabilit Ve do os xen 
e a ‘~~ ~y we will 4 any of the above men- — sa a. aw = HAR THReSMe eS are unex in 
ion poks On approval, to any responsible per city, made in three 20 to 
whe desires to look them over before purchasing: ‘cyl —_ eet for all hinds of era ns, and for By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 
th the understanding that the books will be pa : ons of the conntry. Ajax : 
dor if not returned within 5 days in good order. we ’ “Threehi ng Engines are strong, 3 
make this arrangement confident that these oie g ee oe eee The advanced methods of corn judging and # 
will meet the requirements of teachers and stu- a é Cngeny ousted ona te eee =. e the available informati on on. this subject are jneas 
. Bdge ~e : rai wor t . 
Catal Free th, | | com 2 Tells pots t ng ones Gas pemek ta tesproveuneet ot em ‘OF Cor: , 
atalog to All 
a t a eal latest improved machi - ; schools, farmers’ institutes, etc. Profusely illu 
Our brief descriptive catalog (32 pages) will be WS ; and how to aepabaned aaa : — trated with photographs of ears of the leading wasn 
sent free of charge to all applying for. the same. - - # | mA expense. Free on request, So {tee ties of-corn, di é ears contrasted with undesi 
- rer Ney Laree, ogg gg Catalog. 112, pages, Sa Sans a Pesehee 2 oes Lia, , ' ‘ee. ‘able and ket -In addition the score cards use 
horoughly indexe y Titles an uthors, an - 7 : ; S 
taining detailed descriptions of all the best books . a : ee Sen are sa 
on rural and home topics, sent for 6c in stamps, : ‘ 
which only pays the postage. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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